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PREFACE 


“The great teachers of mankind have not got their places 
given to them. That place has belonged to them as a matter 
of right, as a matter of service; but it is the privilege of the 
lowest and the humblest amongst us to feel certain things about 
them.—’’ The following pages are an earnest attempt to give 
some of those ‘certain things.’ 


This book is a collection from the writings of different well- 
known personalities, which go to prove, according to me, that 
Gandhi is not merely an individual but a whole nation, that he 
is India. The collection given in the following pages makes me 
actually feel that Gandhi is India. On reading this book, if my 
readers feel with me thatit is so, my purpose behind the collection 
would he fulfilled. 


It would not be out of place here to state that I am greatly 
indebted to all those whose writings have been taken up for this 
collection. As I have been unable to express my indebtedness 
to every one of them individually, I hope this public admission 
of indebtedness would serve the purpose. 


1st June \ 
1943, 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 


“A small week man with a lean face and tranquil brown 
eyes, and with spread out big ears. He wears a white 
head-dress, a coarse white cloth covers his body, and his feet 
are bare. His food consists of rice, fruits and water; he 
sleeps on the floor ; he sleeps but for a short while; and he 
works untiringly. His bodily appearance does not count at 
all. ‘An expression of great patience and great love’ is what 
strikes us at first when we see him. Pearson, seeing him in 
1913 in South Africa, is reminded of Francis of Assisi. He 
is kind and courteous towards his adversaries; his modesty 
knows no bounds; he is scrupulous to the point of appearing 
ever to hesitate and say, ‘I am mistaken’: he never conceals 
his errors, never enters into compromises, resorts to no 
diplomacy, shuns oratorical effect, or rather never thinks of 
it: he hates popular demonstrations which his personality 
inspires............Lhis great man, the Mahatma, is ‘literally 
sick of the multitude that adores him’: he, at heart, distrusts 
numbers and he has a great aversion to ‘Mobocracy’ or the 
rabble let loose. He feels easy and comfortable only when he 
is amidst a few: he is happy only in solitude, hearing the 

“Still Small Voice’ that commands......... inne 


“This is the man who has stirred to action three hundred 
millions of men, shaken the British Empire, and inaugurated 
in human politics, the most powerful moral movement since 
nearly two thousand years,” writes Romain Rolland in his 
famous book “Mahatma Gandhi.” 


His full name is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. We, the 
people of India, call him “Mahatma Gandhi.” Heisalso called 
‘Gandhiji’ all over the country. But why is he a ‘Mahatma’? 
Why is the term of endearment, love and affection 
‘ji’ added to his name? Has he anything peculiar about 
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him? These are questions that naturally arise in one’s mind. 
The following pages constitute an earnest attempt to 
answer them. 


' In the following pages, we deal with the three-fold aspect 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s career. His contribution to the 
cause of Humanity is unique. He has taught the world 
something which it could never forget without repenting. 
His is a message from the Master, the Supreme Lord. He 
has delivered the message and now it is our duty to prove 
ourselves worthy of him by following his doctrines. 


Non-violence or the Doctrine of Love, inseparability of 
religion and politics and service of India and through her 
humanity are the three chief and outstanding contributions 
of the Mahatma. We deal with each of these separately in 
the following pages. 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, 

An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a_ tooth. 
But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil. 

But whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
Turn to him the other also.” 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, 

Thou shall love thy neighour and hate thine enemy: 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 

Bless them that curse you, and do good 
To them that hate you, and pray 

For them which persecute you.” 


—From the Sermon on the Mount. 


: 


THE LAW OF LOVE 


“My goal is friendship with the world. Having flung 
aside the sword, there is nothing except the cup of love which 
I can offer to those who oppose me. It is by offering that 
cup that I expect to draw them close to me. I cannot think 
of permanent enmity between man and man.” 


“If I hit my adversary, that is of course violence: but 
to be truly non-violent, I must love him and pray for him even 
when he hits me.”’ 


“The hardest metal yields to sufficient heat; even so 
must the hardest heart melt before the sufficiency of the heat 
of non-violence. - And there is no limit to the capacity of 
nonviolence to generate heat... .. During my half century of 
experience, I have not yet come across a situation when I 
had to say that I was helpless, that I had no remedy in terms 
of non-violence.” 


“Ahimsa or non-violence is no wooden or lifeless dogma, 
but a living and life-giving force. It isan attribute of the 
brave, in fact, it is their all. It is the special attribute of the 
soul. That is why it has been described as the highest 
dharma... he Sun of ahinsa carries all the hosts of darkness 
such as hatred, anger and malice before himself.” 


“Between cowardice and voilence I will choose violence. 
I cultivate the calm courage to die without killing, but I 
desire that he who does not possess this courage should culti- 
vate the art of killing, and being killed, rather than that he 
should flee from danger disgracefully : for he who flees com- 
mits mental violence. He flees because he has not the 
courage to suffer death......I would certainly desire violence 
in preference to the emasculation ofa whole race......But I 
know that non-violence is infinitely superior to violence, that 
te pardon is manlier than to punish. I do not consider India 
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to be powerless. A few thousands of Englishmen cannot 
frighten away three hundred millions of human beings...... 
Besides, force does not consist in physical strength, it resides 
in an indomitable will...... Non—violence is not a benevolent 
submission to the evil-doer. Non-—violence resists with all 
the force of the soul the will of the tyrant. One single man 
can thus defy an empire and bring about its downfall.” 


“I seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, 
not by putting up against it a sharper edged weapon, but by 
disappointing his ‘expectation that I would be offering physi- 
cal resistence. The resistence of the soul that I should offer 
instead would elude him. It would at first dazzle himand at 
last compel recognition, which recognition would not humi- 
liate, but would uplift him. It may be urged that this is an 
ideal state. And so it is.” 


“In the dictionary of non-violent person, there is no 
such word as external enemy but even for supposed enemy 
he will have nothing but compassion in his heart. He will 
believe that no man is intentionally wicked, that there is no 
man but is gifted with the faculty to discriminate between 
right and wrong, and that if that faculty were to be fully deve- 
loped, it would surely mature into non-violence. He will, 
therefore pray to God that He may give the supposed enemy 
a sense of right and blees him. His prayer for himself will 
always be that the spring of compassion in him may ever be 
flowing, and that he may ever grow in moral strength so that 
he may face death fearlessly.” 


“Indeed the acid test of non-violence is that one thinks, 
speaks and acts non-violently, even when there is the 
greatest provocation to be violent. There is no merit in be- 
ing non-violent to the good and the gentle. Non-—violence is 
the mightiest force in the world capable of resisting the 
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greatest imaginable temptation. Jesus knew the generation 
of vipers’, minced no words in describing them, but pleaded 
for mercy for them before the Judgment Throne, ‘for they 
knew not what they were doing’.”’ 


Writes Mr. Karaka in “Out of Dust’: ‘“‘What stands out 
at the moment, even as it has done all through his political 
life, is his insistence on non-violence. Non—violence is undou- 
btedly his greatest contribution to India and the world. 
Satyagraha with all its implications has been the one weapon 
he has used in this fight for the liberation of his people. No 
other couutry has made its bid for freedom in this essentially 
non-violent way. Not Russia, nor France, nor Ireland. 
There have been lapses due to the fickleness of human nature 
and the meakness of character among his followers, the exci- 
tement of politics and the climatic conditions in which we 
live. Tempers get easily frayed in the tropical sun, but it is 
the general tone of the struggle that has remained remarkably 
non~violent. Chauri Chaura and the other such instances 
make us now feel ashamed. The more the masses will be 
educated and the more they imbibe the philosophy of Gandhi 
the more chance there is that in future these will not recur. 
But even this chance Gandhi does not want to take and the 
mood of the country is such that Gandhi will think well be- 
fore he plunges it into civil disobedience. Gandhi wants, 
even as many of us do, that when the full story of the Indian 
struggle is written and handed down to posterity, we should 
have reason to feel proud that we belonged to a period in the 
history of our country when this new force of non—violent 
resistance was evolued and that it should be an example to 
the world, which is now rocking in the arms of the firecest 
violence that has sprung up on the surface of civilization...” 


“A certain Brahmin had a very quiet cow, yielding milk 
in abundance. She was the very incarnation of gentleness. 
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While grazing in a forest, a tiger came all unawares and 
pounced upon her. The cow thereupon said to the tiger, 
“Stop. I shall become your prey but give me a little conces- 
sion’, The tiger enquired what it might be in utter astonish- 
ment. The cow said, ‘I have given birth toa young one 
only eight days ago. The calf is not yet able to graze. All 
that you want is my flesh. I shall just go to my calf, suckle 
it for the last time and return. If you agree to let me go, you 
will acquire great virtue. With this request, the cow display- 
ed her distress over the impending helplessness of her calf. 
Thereupon the tiger stated, “Nolife that has escaped from for- 
cible death would return in order to die. This is outside the 
world’s experience, nor can it be believed even if assurances 
are given that it would be so. I will not believe you.’ And 
the tiger illustrated his statement by quoting the story of a 
Brahmin who was born as a pig and would not give up that 
life inspite of his promise to that effect. In return the cow 
emphasized the fact that the world depended upon truth and 
gave for illustration the story of Madanalekha, the princess, 
who protected her honour and fulfilled her pledged word. She 
accordingly undertook to become food for a Rakshasa and that 
way, converted the latter to acceptance of Satya and Ahimsa. 
Thus, the tiger’s heart also melted and he asked the cow, 
"Will you keep your word?’ And the cow replied saying he 
alone is a Chandala, who utters a lie. The cow thereupon 
was released, went home, suckled the calf at leisure, allowed 
the master to draw the rest of the milk, warned the calf 
against the evils of bad company and against carelessness 
and returned to the forest. In the meantime, the tiger was 
roaring and romping with impatience over the delay in the 
cow’s return. Just at this juncture, the cow approached the 
tiger and said, ‘I am surrendering myself to you, eat me and 
give me virtue.’ With these words the cow reached her head 
on to the tiger’s mouth but the tiger became pale as he had 
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never witnessed such a spectacle in his life, his heart melted; 
his mentality changed. ‘I never saw such an experience in 
creation; how can J do injury to such a life? I cannot bear 
the sin of it. Satya & Dharma have protected you. I can- 
not reconcile myself to eating you. Go-’ The cow repeated 
her request to be eaten expressing her intense satisfaction at 
having been permitted to go home and return after a time. 
This repetition completed the conversion of the tiger’s heart. 
The story pleased the very gods in the high heavens. When 
the story was repeated by the author in the Fergusson College 
Poona, in answer to a student who asked this very question 
as to what a cow should do if a tiger came to eat her;— 
when this story was repeated, the student cleverly asked the 
question whether the British tiger would be as gentle and 
soft hearted as that tiger. The simple answer given to it 
was that it was not the gentleness of the tiger that saved the 
cow, it‘was the complete non-violence, the whole—hearted 
surrender of the cow, that produced the gentleness in the tiger. 
If our sacrifices and surrender are as sincere, whole—hearted 
and untainted as that of the cow, even the British are bound 
to soften. Need it be added that the whole house of 2,000 
students and professors expressed their acceptance of the 
view ?”? (From “Gandhi and Gandhism” by B. PATTABHI 
SITARAMAYYA. Vol. 1 p. 59-61.) 


“Suffering is the mark of the human tribe. It is an 
eternal law. The mother suffers so that her child may live. 
Life comes out of death. The condition of wheat growing 
is that the seed grain should perish. No country has ever 
risen without being purified through the fire of suffering...... 
It is impossible to do away with the law of suffering which 
is one indispensable condition of our being. Progress is to 
be measured by the amount of suffering undergone......the 
purer the suffering, the greater is the progress.” 
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“Non-Violence is conscious suffering......1 have ventured 
to place before India the ancient law of self-sacrifice, the law 
of suffering. The Rishis who discovered the law of non— 
violence were greater geneuses than Newton. They were 
themselves greater warriors than Wellington. Having 
themselves known the use of arms, they realised their useless- 
neéss......L. he religion of non-violence is not meant merely 
for the Rishis and saints. It is meant for the common people 
as well. It is the law of our species, as violence is the law 
of the brute. The dignity of man Yrequires obedience to a 
higher law—to the strength of the spirit......1 wish that India 
may practice this law of Non-violence. I wish that she 
acquires a full knowledge of the power of this law. India 
has a soul which cannot perish. This soul can defy all the 
material forces of the whole world......I1f India should ever 
fail to appreciate and understand this law, I shall retire into 
the solitudes of the Himalayas......” 


“God has chosen me as his instrument for presenting 
non-violence to India for dealing with her many ills......My 
faith in non-violence remains as strong as ever. Iam quite 
sure that not only should it answer all our requirements in 
our own country but that it should, if properly applied, 
prevent the bloodshed that is going on outside India and is 
threatening to overthrow the Western world.” 


Now, it is a striking coincidence that Tagore a predecessor 
and at the same timea contemporary of Gandhiji has said the 
same thing in arresting words. It was as if Tagore knew the 
advent of the Mahatma beforehand, for his ideas, as revealed 
in his following words, were as it were meant to be carried 
out by the Mahatma. 


Here are his words: “I hope that this spirit of sacrifice 
and willingness to suffer will grow in strength: for to 
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achieve this isan end in itself. This is the true freedom. 
Nothing is of higher value, be it national wealth, or indepen- 
dence, than disinterested faith in the moral greatness of man. 
The West has its unshakable faith in material strength and 
prosperity ; and, therefore, however loud grows the cry for 
peace and disarmament, its ferocity grows louder, gnashing 
its teeth and lashing its tail in impatience. It is like a fish, 
hurt by the pressure of the flood, planning to fly in the air. 
Certainly the idea is brilliant, but it is not possible for a fish 
to realise it. We in India, shall have to show to the world, 
what is that truth, which not only makes disarmament 
possible but turns it into strength. That moral force is a 
higher power than brute force will be proved by the people 
who are unarmed. Life, in its higher development, has 
thrown off its tremendous burden of armour and a prodigious* 
quantity of flesh, till man has become the conqueror of the 
brute world. The day is sure to come, when the frail man of 
spirit, completely unhampered by arms and air fleets, and 
dreadnoughts, will prove that the week is to inherit the earth. 
It is in the fitness of things that Mahatma Gandhi, frail in 
body and devoid of all material resources, should call up the 
immense power of the meek that has been lying waiting in 
the heart of the destitute and insuJted humanity of India. The 
destiny of India has chosen for its ally, Narayan, and not the 
Narayansena, the power of soul and not that of muscle. And 
she is to raise the history of man from the muddy level of 
physical conflict to the higher moral altitude. What is 
Swaraj? It is maya, it is like a mist that will vanish, 
leaving no stain on the radiance of the Eternal. However 
we may delude ourselves with the phrases learnt from the 
West, Swaraj is not our objective. Our fight is a spiritual 


fight; itis for Man. Weare to emancipate Man from the 
meshes that he himself has woven round him, these 
organisations of National Egoism. The butterfly will have 
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to be persuaded that the freedom of the sky is of higher value 
than the shelter of the cocoon.......]f we can defy the strong, 
the armed, the wealthy, revealing to the world the power of 
the immortal spirit, the whole castle of the Giant Flesh will 
vanish in the void. And then Man will find his Swaraj. 
We, the famished, ragged ragamuffins of the East are to win 
freedom for all humanity.” 
“* Ahimsa or non-violence is the highest duty’ is a well 
known saying of the Mahabharata. Its practical application 
in life is satyagraha or soul-force. It is based on the 
assumption that the world rests on the bedrock of Satya or 
truth. Asatya, meaning untruth, also means non-existent, 
and satya or truth means ‘that which is’. If truth does not 
so much as exist, its victory is out of the question. And 
‘ruth being ‘that which is’ can never be destroyed.” ( Sir 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN.) 


“To those who are persuaded by despair that there is no 
remedy against the vielence of the modern world but to 
escape or destroy, Gandhi says that there is another within 
the reach of us all, the principle of love, which has upheld 
the spirit of man through many tyrannies and will uphold it 
still. His satyagraha may seem to be an ineffectual answer 
to the gigantic displays of brute force; but there is something 
more formidable than force, the immortal spirit of man which 
will not be subdued by noise or numbers. It will break all 
fetters which tyrants seek to rivet on it.” (Sir S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN ). 


In the words of the Mahatma himself, the requirements 
and characteristics of the Doctrine of Love or Non-violence 
are these: | 


(1) Ahimsa (‘harmlessness’ or non-violence ) means the 
largest love. It is the supreme love. By it alone, can 
mankind be saved. 
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(2) Non-violence is the weapon of the strongest and 
the bravest. The true man of God has the strength to use 
the sword, but will not use it, knowing that every man is the 
image of God. 


(3) If blood be shed, let it be our blood; cultivate the 
quiet courage of dying without killing. 


(4) Love does not burn others, it burns itself suffering 
joyfully even unto death. It will do no intentional injury in 
thought word or deed, to the person of a single Englishman. 


(5) India must conquer her so-called conquerors by 
love. For us, patriotism is the same as the love of humanity. 
I will not hurt England or Germany to serve India. 


(5) Satyagraha (truth force or soul-force) requires the 
control, by the prayer of purity, of all bodily and self- 
regarding desires. 


(7) In every step that he takes, the Satyagrahi (he who 
practices truth-force) is bound to consider the needs of his 
adversary, He is ever gentle and courteous to him, though he 
will not obey unrighteous laws or commands. 


(8) The Satyagrahi will not swerve from the path of 
justice, but he is always eager for peace. Hehas abundant 
faith in others, infinite patience, and ample hope. 


(9) Human nature is in its essence one, and therefore 
the aggressor unfailingly responds (that is in the end) to the 
advances of love. 


(10) No power on earth can stand before the March of a 
peaceful, determined, and God-fearing people. Non-violence 
is more powerful than all the armaments in the world. 


(11) Ahimsa requires true humanity, for it is reliance not 
on self, but on God alone. 
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“A teaching of this kind ancient in India (and in Palestine) 
must sound sheer madness to the Dictators whose power 
politics are menacing our world with the destruction of the 
noble things that it cherishes, sheer madness to the terrified 
victims of violence and cruelty and to those threatened by 
the ruthlessness and greed of modern conquest. Yet, may it 
not be that Gandhiji and his spiritual forebears, who taught 
that Hate is conquered by love, that man should love his 
neighbour as himself, that we are all members one of another, 
are right? Andthat in this world of rapid communication 
and swift transport, of growing interchange of thought and 
recognition of mutual interdependence, the only chance of 
the survival of man and of the higher values is to put into 
practice this ancient teaching voiced in modern language by 
this new prophet ?”. (Hy. S. L. Povak). 


‘He denies that the Hindu scriptures and the Koran 
have ever preached violence. Violence is not the credo of 
any religion. Jesus is the prince among passive resisters. 
The Bhagvad Gita does not teach violence but only the 
accomplishment of one’s duty even at the risk of one’s life, 
Man does not possess the power of creation......how then can 
he possess the right to destroy? We have to love even our 
enemies, which, however, does not mean that we shonld tole- 
rate evil. Gandhi would be ready to nurse General Dyer 
himself, if the latter fell ill, but if his own son lived a life of 
shame, his (Gandhi's) love would require him to withhold 
all help from his son, even at the risk of his son’s death. We 
have no right to overcome evil by force, but we should resist 
it by separating ourselves from it at all hazards. And when 
the enemy shows signs of repentance. we should open our 
arms to embrace him” (ROMAIN ROLLAND.) 


“I have found myself much wondering, of late, even now, 
at an age when he is entitled to lay down his armour and 
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prepare in a sannyasi’s quiet for his final release, Mahatma 
Gandhi may not have one closing task, crowning his whole 
life’s work, yet to perform—to take leadeship, here in the 
West, of those unled millions in all the nations of Europe, 
who long for a righteous and lasting settlement and peace 
won without strife or hatred, and show us what we must do 
and what we must suffer that such peace may be achieved. 


““Satyagraha is not merely a dramatic method of wining 
freedom and unity for one’s country or conquering militarism 
and warfare or improving a vicious social and economic 
order. It goes deeper still. It is the principle of the eternal 
Cross, the principle which says with St. Paul, ‘I fill up the 
sufferings of Christ’.” (Mr. WINSLOW.) 


“‘Satyagraha has all the accepted advantages of war with- 
out any of its disadavantages. We can retain the initiative 
with ourselves. Our efforts such as they may be, are an end 
in themselves for success and failures are but relative terms 
to the Satyagrahi, every ‘failure’ being a stepping stone to 
success and every success being but the climax and crowning 
point of a series of ‘failures.’ Our settlementsesuch as they 
may be, do not lead to the harbouring of vengeance and ven- 
detta and operate in promoting good will and right under- 
standing unlike the treaties that conclude wars, which are 
only the seed beds of later wars inevitably. Above all we do 
not degrade or demoralize ourselves in the fight as we must 
in a war of violence. And what is more, we seek to lift our 
opponent from the slough of wickedness and the mire of 
vengeance into which he has fallen. Defeated as he may be, 
he emerges from the Satyagrahic war chastened, uplifted, 
horified and wars no ill-will to his enemy—namely to the 
Satyagrahi who had all along invited suffering on himself— 
not inflicted any on his opponent.” (B. PATTABHI SITA- 
RAMAYYA in “Gandhi and Gandhism”). 
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“Such is Mahatma Gandhi. His principle of Ahimsa 
remains inscribed in the heart of India for two thousand 
years. Mahavira, Buddha and the Cult of Vishnu had 
inculcated this principle in millions of souls. Gandhi has 
only transfused his heroic blood for its glorification. He has 
only conjured up gigantic shades of the past which had been 
lying prostrate ina moral lethargy. At the sound of his 
voice, they have arisen, for they recognise themselves in him. 
He represents more than a message, he is himself a great 
example. He has incarnated in himself the best souls of 
his land” (Romain Rolland in “MAHATMA GANDHI”). 

“What is India’s real message to the world?”, wasa 
question put to Gandhiji by an American one day. “Non- 
violence,” replied Gandhiji. “India is saturated with that 
spirit. It has not demonstrated it to the extent that you can 
go to America as living witness of that spirit. But you can 
truthfully say that India is making a desparate effort to live 
up to that great Ideal. If there is not this message, there is 
no other message that India can give. Say what you may; 
the fact stands out that here you have a whole sub-continent 
that has decided for itself that there is no freedom for it 
except through non-violence. No other country has made 
that attempt even. I have not been able to influence other 
people even to the extent of believing that non-violence is 
worth trying. There is of course a growing body of European 
opinion that has begun toappreciate the possibilities of the 
weapon of non-violence. But I want the sympathy of the 
whole world for India if she can get it while she is making 
this unique experiment. You can, however, be witness to 
the attempt only if you really feel that we are making an 
honest effort to come up to the ideal of non-violence and that 


all we are doing is not fraud. If your conviction is enlightened 
and deep enough, it will set up a ferment working in the 
minds of your people.” 
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“Can he convince the world? It is horrible to think that 
the belief in force, so prevalent in the West, may succeed in 
undermining the Mahatma’s influence with his own country- 
men and convince them that force alone can meet force. It 
will be the tragedy not of India only but of the British 
Empire and of the world. Not in Europe alone, nor in the 
West with its two great continents of the Americas, but in 
the East also, in Japan, even in Confucian Pacifest China, 
the belief in violence gains ground. Can India keep the faith? 
Will she, alone in a marring world, hold to the truth and 
show us the light ? If so, the world is saved. It not ? 


Oh, India, do not fail” 
(Miss MAUDE ROYCLEN). 





To conclude, Non-violence or the Doctrine of Love is 
Mahatma’s greatest contribution to humanity. In this savage 
world, where the so-called civilized nations are fighting like 
brutes against one another, his message of Love and Charity 
is a ray of hope for us. Open the windows of our hearts and 
let the Sun, the whole of it, come in, penetrate us, give life to 
us. Why do we keep our windows shut when the Sun is 
beautifully shining outside? Is it not suffocating? Oh! 
Man! Receive the Light from the Sun ere it be too long. 
The Sun is prepared to give, is actually giving, why not 
accept it now? It is not the Sun that gives you light. It is 
the power behind it that does so. “Arise, awake and stop 
not till the Goal is reached.” Time is rapidly passing away. 
Do not loose time. Get up. Receive the light before it is 
nightfall. If you hope to receive the light from the Moon 
at night, you are greatly mistaken, for it is the dark fort- 
night. Consider this well before it is too late. 


Cy . ope 
Most religious men I have met are politicians 
in disguise. I, however, who wear the guise of a 
politician, am at heart a religious man.” 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


“If I seem to take part in politics, it is only because 
politics encircle us to-day like the coils of a snake from 
which we cannot get out, no matter how one tries. I 
wish to wrestle with the snake......1 am trying to introduce 
religion into politics.” 


“To see the universal and all pervading Spirit of Truth 
face to face one must be able to love the meanest of creation 
as oneself. And a man who aspire after that cannot afford 
to keep out of any field of life. That is why my devotion to 
truth has drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation and yet in all humility, that 
those who say that religion has nothing to do with politics do 
not know what religion means.” 


“I have no desire for the perishable kingdom of earth, | 
am striving for the kingdom of heaven, which is spiritual 
deliverence. For me the road to salvation lies through 
incessant toil in the service of my country and of humanity. 
I want to identify myself with everything that lives. In the 
language of the Gita, I want to live at peace with both 
friend and foe. So my patriotism is for me a stage on my 
journey to the land of eternal freedom and peace. Thus it 
will be seen that for me, there are no politics devoid of 
religion. They subserve religion. Politics bereft of religion 
are a death-trap because they kill the soul.” 


Do we realise what this means? It means that 
politics cannot be devoid of religion, that true liberty or 
independence cannot be won at the expense of the soul, that 
the means is always as important as the end, that character 
is too high a price to pay for any goal in any field of life. 


Jawaharlal Nehru describes in his autobiography this 
feeling more accurately. He says: “What I admired was 
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the moral and ethical side of our movement and of satya- 
graha. J did not give an absolute allegiance to the doctrine 
of non-violence or accept it for ever, but it attracted me 
more and more, and the belief grew upon me that, situated 
as we were in [ndia and with our background and tradition, 
it was the right policy for us. The spiritualisation of politics, 
using the word not in its narrow religious sense, seemed to 
me a fine idea. A worthy end should have a worthy means 
leading up to it. That seemed not only a good ethical 
doctrine but sound practical politics, for the means that are 
not good often defeat the end in view and raise new pro- 
blems and difficulties. And then it seemed so unbecoming, 
so degrading to the self-respect of an individual or a nation 
to submit to such means, to go through the mire. How can 
one escape being sullied by it? How can we march ahead 
swiftly and with dignity if we stoop or craw] ?”’ 


“Gandhi is known to the world as the one man more 
than any other who is mainly responsible for the mighty 
upheaval of the Indian nation which has shaken and loosened 
its chains. Politicians are not generally reputed to take 
religion seriously, for the values to which they are committed 
such as the political control of one people by another, the 
economic exploitation of the poorer and weaker human beings, 
are so Clearly inconsistent with the values of religion that 
the latter could not be taken too seriously or interpreted too 
accurately. But for Gandhi, all life is of one piece. “To see 
the universal and all pervading Spirit of Truth face to face 
one must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself. 
And a man who aspires after that cannot afford to keep out 
of any field of life. That is why my devotion to truth has 
drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say without 
the slightest hesitation and yet in all humility, that those who 
say that religion has nothing to do with politics do not know 
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what religion means’......e....1f @ man as a political being 
has not been much of a success, it is because he has kept 
religion and politics apart thus misunderstanding both. For 
Gandhi, there is no religion apart from human activity.” 
(Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN.) 


“For understanding clearly the later developments of 
Indian politics, it is necessary to remember that Gandhi's 
philosophy is composed of two distinct elements: the 
religious substratum which is vast and firm and ‘the social 
action’ which he constructs on these universal bases, by 
adopting the same to the actual circumstances and to the 
Opinions of the country. He is intensely religious by nature, 
and politician only by necessity.” (ROMAIN ROLLAND.) 

Comparing Gandhi and Tilak, Romain Rolland writes: 
“Gandhi who bowed in reverence before the greatness of his 
(Tilak’s) genius, differed essentially from Tilak in his opinion 
regarding the political methods of the national movement. 
eseeee Lilak possessed mastery over action just as Gandhi was 
the master of soul-force...... Tilak was a child of democracy. 
He was also resolutely politic and he never troubled himself 
about the requirements of religion. He used to say that 
‘politics was not for Sadhus’. This great scholar would have 
sacrificed even truth for the sake of national liberty. This 
truthful man, whose private life was one of stainless purity, 
never hesitated to say that all was fair in politics...... seuee 
Unlike Tilak, Gandhi proclaimed that he would certainly 
sacrifice liberty for the sake of truth, if this ever became 
necessary and whatever religious love he may have for his 
land, he esteems his religion much higher than his land.” 


“J am wedded to India because I owe my all to her. I 
believe absolutely that she has a mission for the world. If 
she accepts the doctrine of the sword, it will be the hour of 
my trial, I hope I shall not be found wanting. My religion 
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has no geographical limits. If I have a living faith in if, 
it will transcend my love for India herself.’’ 


“To enquirers from the West, whose mind has been 
moulded into compartments called social, political and 
religious, Gandhi presents a puzzle. When asked to explain 
the fundamental motive of his work for India, by some of the 
Christian pilgrims who visited Wardha, Gandhi said, My 
motive has been purely religious. I could not be leading a 
religious life unless I identified myself with the whole of 
mankind and this I could not do unless I took part in 
politics. The full gamut of man’s activities to-day con- 
stitutes an indivisible whole. You cannot divide social, politi- 
cal and religious work into water-tight compartments. I do 
not know any religion apart from human activity. It pro- 
vides a moral basis to all other activities which they would 
otherwise lack reducing life to a thing of ‘sound and fury 
signifying nothing.’ Thus it is that Gandhi has become a 
personage of wide catholicity and could draw his disciples 
from remote continents and distant faiths. His is the 
Abraham’s bosom that finds a warm corner for the idolator, 
the fire worshipper and the worshipper of Godin Truth and 
Spirit.” (B. PATTABHI SITTARAMAYYA,) 


To conclude, the fundamental difference between a man 
and a superman, between an Atma and a Mahatma is that 
the former speaks nice ideals, utters beautiful sayings, quotes 
good passages and tries to keep up the natural standard of a 
civilized human being by his speech, though in action his 
standard is as low as that of a low creature, while the 
latter acts nice ideals, proves beautiful sayings by way of 
deeds, sanctions good passages through practice and uncon- 
sciously keeps up the natural standard of a truly civilized 
human being, though in speech his standard is as high as that 
of a divine creation. In other words, the former believes 
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more in speech than in action, the latter more in action than 
in speech ; the former professes though does not act, the 
latter acts though does not profess. In the case of the 
former, speech and action are poles apart, in the case of the 
latter, they are one, for his speech is action and his action 
speech. 


His first and foremost message to the world is Non- 
violence or the Doctrine of Love. His second message, no 
less important, is consistency, consistency between speech 
and action, consistency between thought, word and deed. If 
one believes in any particular ideal of life, one must practice 
it inany field of life when required, and that is consistency. 
All of us say that truth must be spoken, that hatred and pre- 
judices are feelings to be avoided, that Love is the supreme 
law of life. But have we ever tried earnestly to put these 
into practice? Are we not inconsistent? And that is 
exactly where a Mahatma differs from us. He is consistent 
throughout. To him, his ideal of life is more important than 
anything else. That is why Gandhiji is prepared to sacrifice 
even the freedom of a whole nation for the sake of truth and 
non-violence. ‘Truth and non-violence are his religion, his 
very breath of life. How can he sacrifice these for anything 
else, even politics ? How can we expect him to do so? 
How can his politics or even his smallest activity be devoid 
of these two principles for which he is living and prepared to 
die? How can his activity in any field of life be devoid of 
these two principles, which form his religion ? Can his poli- 
tics be devoid of his religion? If they can be, where lies 
his greatness ? 


O man! judge not lest ye be judged. Do not measure 
with your narrow rod. The great are great not because we 
callthem great but because they are. Understand and 
appreciate. If you can’t, do not criticise. 


“Never will I seek nor receive 
Private individual salvation, 
Never will I enter into final peace alone, 
But forever and everywhere will 
I live and strive 


For the redemption of every creature 
Throughout the world.” 


Pledge of Kwan-yin- 
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OUR TRODDEN MILLIONS. 


“When a house is on fire each one takes out a bucket 
to quench the fire. When all about meare dying for want 
of food, the only occupation permissible to me is to feed the 
hungry. India is a house on fire. It is dying of hunger...... 
To a people famishing and idle the only acceptable form in 
which God can dare appear is work and promise of food as 
wages. We must think of millions of Indians who are to-day 
less than animals, who are almost in a dying state......The 
poet lives for the morrow and would have us do likewise. 
He presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of 
birds early in the morning singing hymns of praise as they 
soar into the sky. These birds had their day’s food and 
soared with rested wings in whose veins new blood had flown 
during the previous night. But I have had the pain of 
watching those who for want of strength could not be coaxed 
even into a flutter of their wings. The human bird under 
the Indian sky gets up weaker than when he pretended to 
retire. For millions, it is an eternal vigil or an eternal 
trance. It is an indescribably painful state which has to be 
experienced to be realised. I have found it impossible to 
soothe suffering patients with a song from Kabir...... 


“Give them work that they may have food! ‘Why 
should I who have need to work for _ food 
spin?’, may be the question asked. Because I am 
eating what does not belong to me. I am living on the 
spoilation of my countrymen. Trace the course of every 
pice that finds its way into your pocket and you will realise 
the the truth of what I write......Let each man spin! If 
we will take care of to-day, God will take care of the 
morrow! As the Gita says, ‘Do the right action.” 

“In India we have got many millions of people who 
have to be satisfied with one meal a day, and that meal con- 
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sisting of a Chappati containing no fat in it and a pich of 
salt. You and I have no right to anything that we really 
have, until these many millions are clothed and fed. You 
and I, who ought to know better, must adjust our wants, 
and even undergo voluntary privation in order that they may 
be nursed, fed, and clothed.” 


«es-»e Mahatma Gandhi came and stood at the cottage 
door of the destitute, clad as one of themselves and talking 
to them in their own language. Here was the truth at last, 
not a mere quotation from a book. So the name of Mahatma 
given to him wasa true name. Who else has felt so many 
men of India to be of his own flesh and blood? At the touch 
of truth, the pent up forces of the soul are set free. As soon 
as true love stood at India’s door, it flew open: all hesitation 
and holding back vanished, truth awakened truth. All 
honour to the Mahatma who made visible to us the power of 
truth....... When Lord Buddha voiced for the truth of com- 
passion for all living creatures which he had obtained as the 
fruit of his own self-discipline, the manhood of India was 
roused and poured itself forth in science and art and wealth 
of every kind......It overflowed across ocean and desert.. No 
commercial or military exploiter to-day has ever been able 
to do anything like it. Love alone is true. When love 
gives freedom it does so at the very centre of our life.’’ 
(RABINDRANATH TAGORE.) 


“Deeper i in the heart of India, the picture that presented 
itself to Gandhi was even more grim and depressing. His 
dominant feeling at entering rural India was that stagnation 
had set in the mind of the people. Energy seemed to have 
died within them, and life moved only in terms of time, 
measured by hours, days, months, years. Otherwise the 
masses had not progressed at all. Their condition had re- 
mained the same from generation to generation. Their 
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existence was negative; for they lived through the allotted 
span of years measuring their success or failure in life in 
terms of the things that did not happen tothem. Were they 
any more in debt than their fathers ? Were there any more 
early deaths in their family ? How often did disease take 
them to the jaws of death ? Were there more famines in 
their time? Were there more droughts and ftoods and earth- 
quakes ? 


“All this they reviewed when on their death-bed they 
lay surveying in those brief moments the whole course of 
their lives. About other things they had learnt to be 
blissfully ignorant. They never questioned the tax that was 
levied on their land and their chattels. They never asked 
whom the government represented and whether the paying 
of a tax was legal or not. They had learnt to hear and hear 
patiently the suffering that was inflicted on them. They 
were content to look upon the individual, who collected the 
tax, as the symbol of Majesty and government. If the 
saheb was ill and needed a visit to the hills, the tenants had 
to pay a special tax called paparhi. If he needed a horse or 
an elephant or a motor car, the tenants must bear the cost 
and pay special taxes, known as ghorahi, hathiahi and 
hawahi. These dues were reminiscent of those levied in 
feudal England at the time of the Norman Conquest, and 
which disappeared by the thirteenth century. The irony of 
it was that they were to be found in the India of our time. 
It was still part of the law of the land to which the poor 
peasantry had perforce to subscribe.” (D.F. KARAKA in 
“Out of Dust”. p. 52-3.) 


“One must bear in mind all these facts when attempt- 
ing to value the importance of the coming of Gandhi. One 
must have a true perspective of India at the time Gandhi 
arrived on the scene to begin his domination of Indian 
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politics. It was even to him a new country. The few 
thousand Indians who had followed him in South Africa were 
like a drop in the ocean when compared to the millions in 
India. His dominant feeling at studying Indian conditions 
was one of painful surprise at the appaling poverty of India. 
A hundred and fifty years of British rule had done little to 
allay the sufferings of the masses. Instead, he thought, the 
presence of the British was responsible for them to a large 
extent. The heritage of the masses was not property but 
poverty. It was debt that passed down from’ father to son 
and the system of usury that prevailed made it impossible 
for the individual to shake off the burden-of debt under which 
he was born, and which hung round his neck for the rest of 
his life, until it finally choked him and he died.” (D. F. 
KARAKA in “Out of Dust’’. p..72-3.) 


“The condition of India does not allow it any luxuries. 
The deeper I go into the heart of India, the more I realise 
how far it is from enjoying life, such as we have seen else- 
where. Even inthe worst slums of Europe and America, 
there is that ray of hope which has never penetrated rural 
India. How many an unemployed man on the dole in 
England has felt that one day his luck will change and that 
he will yet turn the corner of depression to walk the rest of 
his life onthe broader and cleaner avenues of prosperity. 
This feeling may have no justification, but it is there all the 
same. The glamorous stories of many people, whose lucky 
star has led them to the doors of fame, rocketing them from 
complete poverty to wealth, from obscurity to the front page 
are the opium on which so many poor people continue to 
live. Not so in rural India. You cannot go to the villages 
of India and hold out the prospect of hope, when you know 
that life in its fullest sense can never come to these doomed 
alley. Even the missionaries who have come to India 
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realise that all they can ever do for the Indian masses is to 
teach them to pray for their souls. Poor comfort--when you 
come to think of the loaf of bread which has been denied to 
them in their lifetime..........Bearing this in mind I have 
learnt to appreciate that spirit of colossal sacrifice which 
underlines the life-work of the Mahatma.......... si | 


(D. F. KARAKA in Out of Dust p. 284-6.) 


According to the Mahatma, both the British Govt. and 
the town-dwellers of India are to be held responsible for the 
semi-starved masses of India. He makes his position very 
clear when he says: “I came reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the British connection had made India more helpless 
than she ever was before, politically and economically. A 
disarmed India has no power of existence against any 
agressor if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with 
him. So much is this the case that some of our best men 
consider that India must take generations before she can 
achieve the Dominion Status. She has become so poor that 
she has little power of resisting famines. 


“Before the British advent, India spun and wove, in her 
millions of cottages, just the supplement she needed for 
adding to her meagre agricultural resources. This cottage 
industry, so vital for India’s existence, has been ruined by 
incredibly heartless and inhuman processes as described by 
English witnesses. 


“Little do town-dwellers know how the  semi-starved 
masses of India are slowly sinking to lifelessness. Little do 
they know that their miserable comfort represents the broke- 
rage they get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, 
that the profits and the brokerage are sucked from the 
masses. Little do they realise that the Government establish- 
ed by law in British India is carried on for this exploitation 
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of the masses. No sophistry, no jugglery in figures, can 
explain away the evidence that the skeletons in many 
villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt whatso- 
ever that both England and the town-dwellers of India will 
have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime 
against humanity, which is perbaps unequalled in history.” 
(THE TRIAL SPEECH. 1922.) 


These are the words of the Mahatma. Let Swami 
Vivekananda, his worthy predecessor and contemporary too, 
speak for him. It was as if the Swami anticipated the 
advent of the Mahatma, for the former championed the cause 
of the down-trodden and the miserable, while the latter “has 
received the torch from the hands of him” who cried: 


“Come, all ye. the poor and the disinherited! Come, ye 
who are trampled under foot! We are one!’ 


Let the SWAMI speak for the MAHATMA: 


“Why is it that we, three hundred and thirty millions of 
people, have been ruled for the last thousand years by any 
and every handful of foreigners ?...... Because they had faith 
in themselves and we had not......I read in the newspapers 
how when one of our poor fellows is murdered or ill-treated 
by an Englishman, howls go all over the country; I read 
and I weep, and the next moment comes to my mind who is 
responsible for it all......Not the English......it is we who 
are responsible for all our......degradation. ‘Our aristocratic 
ancestors went on treading the common masses of our 
country under foot, till they became helpless, till under this 
torment the poor, poor people nearly forgot that they were 
human beings. They have been compelled to be merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for centuries, so...... 
that they are made to believe that they are born as slaves, 
born as hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
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“Gird up your loins, my boys! I am called by the Lord 
for this...... he hope lies in you,—in the meek, the lowly, 
but the faithful....... Feel for the miserable and look up for 
help—it shall come. I have travelled......with this load in 
my heart and this idea in my head. I have gone from door 
to door of the so-called rich and great.......... The Lord... 
will help me. I may perish of cold and hunger...... but IJ 
bequeth to you, young men, this sympathy, this struggle for 
the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed......Go......down on 
your faces before him and make a great sacrifice, the sacri- 
fice of a whole life for them......these three hundred millions, 
going down and down every day......Glory unto the Lord, 
we will succeed. Hundreds will fall in the struggle— 
hundreds will be ready to take it up......Faith—sympathy. 
Life is nothing, death is nothing......Glory unto the Lord— 
march on, the Lord is our General. Do not look back to see 


. who falls—forward—onward !” 


“Plunge into the fire, my children......Everything will 
come to you, if you only have faith......Let each of us pray 
day and night for the down-trodden millions in India who are 
held fast by poverty, priest-craft and tyranny—pray day and 
night for them......1 am no metaphysician, no philosopher, 
nay, no saint. Iam poor, I love the poor......Who feels in 
India for the two hundred millions of men and women sunken 
for ever in poverty and ignorance? Where is the way out-? 
.»eeee Who will bring the light to them? Let these people be 
your God......Him I call a Mahatma ( great soul) whose 
heart bleeds for the poor......So long as the millions live in 
hunger and ignorance, I hold everyman a traitor, who having 
been educated at their expense, pays not the least need to 
them !......” 


“T believe in patriotism, and I also have my own ideal 
of patriotism. Three things are necessary for great achieve- 
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ments. First, feel from the heart. What is in the intellect 
or reason? It goesafew steps and there it stops. But 
through the heart comes inspiration. Love opens the most 
impossible gates ; love is the gate to all the secrets of the 
universe. Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, my would- 
be patriots! Do you feel? Do you feel that millions and 
millions of the descendants of gods and of sages have be- 
come next-door neighbours to brutes? Do you feel that 
millions are starving to-day, and millions have been starving 
for ages? Do you feel that ignorance has come over the 
land as a dark cloud? Does it make you restless? Does it 
make you sleepless ? Has it gone into your blood, coursing 
through your veins, becoming consonant with your heart- 
beats? Has it made you almost mad? Are you siezed with 
that one idea of the misery of ruin, and have you forgotten 
all about your name, your fame, your wives, your children 
your property, even your own bodies? Have you done that ? 
That is the first step to become a patriot ; the very first step. 
eos YOu may feel, then; but instead of spending your 
energies in frothy talk, have you found any way out, any 
practical solution, some help instead of condemnation, some 
sweet words to soothe their miseries, to bring them out of 
this living death? Yet that is not all. Have you got the 
will to surmount mountain—-high obstructions ? Ifthe whole 
world stands against you sword in hand, would you still dare 
to do what you think is right? If your wives and children 
are against you, if all your money goes, your name dies, your 
wealth vanishes would you still stick to it ? Would you still 
pursue it and go on steadily towards your own goal? As 
the great King Bhartrihari says: ‘Let the sages blame or let 
them praise ; let the goddess of fortune come or let her go 
wherever she likes ; let death come to-day, or let it come in 
hundreds of years ; he indeed is the steady man who does not 
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move one inch from the way of truth.” Have you got that 
steadfastness ? If you have these three things, each aie of 
you will work miracles. You need not write in the newspapers, 
you need not go about lecturing, your very face will shine. 
If you live in a cave, your thoughts will permeate even 
through the rock-walls, will go vibrating all over the world 
for hundreds of years, may be, until they will fasten on to 
some brain, and work out there. Such is the power of 
thought, of sincerity, and of purity of purpose.” 


“Tf there are holes in this national ship, this society of 
ours, we are its children. Let us go and stop the holes. 
Let us gladly do it with our heart’s blood and if we cannot, 
then let us die. We will make a plug of our brains and put 
them into the ship, but condemn it, never.” 


“For the next fifty years......let all other vain Gods dis- 
appear for that time from our minds. This is the only God 
that is awake, our own face, everywhere His hands, every- 
‘where His feet, everywhere His ears, He covers everything. 
All other Gods are sleeping. What vain Gods shall we go 
after and yet cannot worship the God that we see all round 
us, the Virat ?...... The first of all worship is the worship of 
Virat—of those all around us...... These are all our Gods,— 
men and animals, and the first Gods we have to worship are 
our own countrymen.” 


“Let us throw away all pride of learning and study of 
the Shastras......—and going from village to village devote 
our lives to the service of the poor, and by convincing the 
rich men about their duties to the masses, through the force 
of our character and spirituality and our austere living, get 
money and the means wherewith to serve the poor and dis- 
tressed......Alas! Nobody in our country thinks for the 
low, the poor and the miserable! Those that are the back- 
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bone of the nation, whose labour produces food, those whose 
one day’s strike from work raises a cry of general distress in 
the city—where is the man in our country who sympathises 
with them who shares in their joys and sorrows ? Look, how 
for want of sympathy on the part of the Hindus, thousands 
of Pariahs are becoming Christians in the Madras Presidency ! 
Don’t think that it is merely the pinch of hunger that drives 
them to embrace Christianity. It is simply because they do 
not get your sympathy. You are continually telling them: 
‘Don’t touch me!’ “Don’t touch this or that!’ Is there any 
fellow-feeling or sense of Dharma left in the country ? There 
is only ‘Don’t touchism’ now! Kick out all such degrading 
usages !.......0. Unless they are elevated, the Great Mother 
(India) will never awake! What are we good for, if we 
cannot provide facilities for their food and clothing? Alas, 
they are ignorant of the ways of the world and hence fail to 
eke out a living though labouring hard day and night for it. 
Gather all your forces together to remove the evil from their 
CYES. cee c cess ... Have you ever seen a country in the whole 
history of the world rise unless there was a uniform circula- 
tion of the national blood all over its body ? Know this for 
certain, that no great work can be done by that body one 
limb of which is paralysed...... ‘ 


“Only one idea was burning in my brain—to start the 
machine for elevating the Indian masses......I have lost all 
wish for my salvation. I never wanted earthly enjoyments. 
I must see my machine in strong working order, and then, 
knowing for certain that I have put ina lever for the good 
of humanity, in India at least, which no power can drive 
back, I will sleep without caring what will be next. And 
may I be born again and again, and suffer thousands of 
miseries, so that I may worship the only God that exists, the 
only God I believe in, the sum total of all souls.” 
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“If you seek your own salvation, you will go to hell. It 
is the salvation of others that you must seek......And even 
if you have to go to hell in working for others, that is worth 
more than to gain heaven by seeking your own salvation...... 
Believe me, from the shedding of our life-blood will arise 
gigantic, heroic workers and warriors of Goud who. will 
revolutionise the whole world.” 


And the gigantic, heroic worker has arisen; He has 
revolutionised the whole world. Did Swami Vivekananda, 
while uttering the above given prophetic words, even dream 
that his prophesy would come true even during his life time, 
that the Mahatma was ‘called by the Lord for this’, simply 
to prove true his arresting words? The Swami gave a lead 
and the Mahatma followed. Both identified themselves with 
their God the wretched, God the poor, God the miserable, 
God the down-trodden, the only God in whom they believed. 
Each one forgot that he was a Swami or a Mahatma. Their 
only concern was India, the masses of India, the three 
hundred and thirty millions of Gods in India who were to be 
worshipped, not with flowers and incense, but with food and 
clothing, not with the holy waters of the Ganges, but with 
the incessant flow of tears of sympathy. 


The Swami created a channel and the Mahatma stepped 
in. He succeeded exceedingly well. Another Buddha has 
been born on earth to feeland to work. The Mahatma has 
given his message and is continually working for that end. 
May God bless him ! 


“Mr. Gandhi is not like any other leader. For more 
than any other, he ts India to most of his fellow-country- 
.men and to much of the world outside.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
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CONCLUSION 


“Our fight has for its object friendship with the whole 
world...... Non-violence has come amongst men and it will 
stay. It is the harbinger of the peace of the world.” 
(MAHATMA GANDHI). 


“The peace of the world lies far in the future. We 
entertain no illusions about it. In the course of the past 
fifty years, we have abundantly seen the untruths, the 
villainies and the cruelties of the human race. This, how- 
ever, should not prevent us from loving it still, for even 
amongst the vilest of men there is a nexio quid Dei. Wedo 
not ignore the materialistic fatalities which weigh over 
twentieth century Europe, the destructive character of the 
economic conditions, and the centuries of patrified passions 
and errors which have formed, around the souls of our age, a 


hard crust through which light cannot penetrate. But we 
also know of what miracles the soul is capable. History 
shows us instances where the rays Of powerful souls have 
pierced through more gloomy skies than ours. At this 
moment we hear in India, the tambour of Shiva, ‘the Master- 
dancer who veils his devouring eyes and controls his steps to 
rescue the universe from falling into the abyss.’”” (ROMAIN 
ROLLAND). : | 


“The last war,” says Gandhi, “has shown the satanic 
character of the civilization that dominates Europe to-day. 
Every canon of public morality has been broken by the 
victors in the name of virtue. No lie has been considered 
too foul to be uttered. The motive behind all crimes is 
grossly immoral......Europe is not Christian. It adores 
Mammon.” 


é¢ . 
I ought to say that we have gone very far wrong in 
our Western civilization. We have gone too far in the 
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pursuit of wealth and power. It is a deep evilin our whole 
Western civilization. Our love of wealth has resulted in its 
concentration, our longing for power has brought on war 
after war and will very likely plunge us in further wars until 
civilization is destroyed. So we gladly turn to you, (Indian 
National Congress or India as such) who are indicating 
another and better way, and we hope that while keeping the 
good things in nature and inventions, we should follow the 
brotherly spirit which is represented by the great prophet 
among you (MAHATMA GANDHI).” (Rev. J. H. HOLMES of 
America.) 


e 

‘The world has produced great men from time to time. 
Each nation has produced its own saints, martyrs, and 
heroes, its own poets, warriors and statesmen. In India we 
call our great men avatars, men who descend on earth from 
on high as embodiments of the Divine, in order to protect and 
punish vice. We have in our midst an avatar in Gandhi 
who has worked out the gospel of perfect non-violence in the 
work-a-day world.” (B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA.) 


“Your name ?” asked the judge in the Sessions Court. 
“Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi” 
“Occupation ?” ‘ 

“Farmer and Weaver. 


“There was something very brave, almost modest, and 
certainly very beautiful about that reply of his, which 
staggered the judge, who paused to ascertain whether the 
Mahatma was jesting in court. But there was no trace of 
mockery on his face. Yet when you pause and think now 
in cold blood, what else could he have said? Could he have 
called himself a politician ? Could he have said he was a 
prophet or a seer ? Could he have called himself a Barrister- 
at-law, when the Inner Temple soon after his conviction on 
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a criminal charge struck his name off the rolls of that most 
honourable society ? His was an immortal answer, which 
those, who heard him, will never forget. Farmer and 
Weaver! Inthese two words, he summed up his whole 
philosophy of life, his creed, his religion. In them we saw 
his vision. He had associated himself with the masses of 
India that day. He was India—that India which was made 
up of hundreds of millions of farmers and weavers. It was 
then that one began to realise the truth of the Rev. J. H. 
Holmes’ remarks on what he called the Christ of Today. 
"This man’, says Holmes, ‘holds absolutely in his hands 
to-day the destinies of his people. When Gandhi speaks it 1s 
India that speaks. When Gandhi acts, it is India that acts. 
When Gandhi is arrested, it is India that is outraged and 
humiliated. More truly, I believe, than any other man who 
has ever lived, this great Indian is the incarnation of a 
people’s soul.’ It was that soul of India that was to be 
found in its farmers and its weavers. Where else could it 
be?” (D. F. Karaka in “Out of Dust” p. 124-5). 


It is an unalterable natural phenomenon that the Sun 
always rises in the East. The Sun has arisen. It has given 
light to the world. 


Gandht does not represent an individual. He 
represents a whole nation, which is one-fifth of the human 
race. He tnterpretes the message of the East tothe West, 
of India to the world at large. By giving out doctrines 
that seem to be his, he 1s unveiling the soul of India. By 
allowing us to see what he stands for, he discloses the true 
spirit of India. His name ts not M. K. Gandhi. His 
name is India. He represents India, He is India. 


PART II 
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‘A RARE SPIRIT’ 


Now and again there arises above the common level a 
rare spirit who, having looked upon God face to face reflects 
more clearly the divine purpose and puts into practice more 
courageously the divine guidance. The light of such a one 
shines like a strong beacon on a dark and disordered world. 
Such a spirit will be much in advance of his time and so will 
be misunderstood by his generation. When faced by a crisis he 
would prefer the four walls of a cell to a seat on the Cabinet, 
or a tent on the battlefield and would be prepared to stand 
against a wall, to be spat upon, to be stoned, to be shot. 
You may crucify the body of such a one but the light in him 


which is from the heavenly flame of truth and love cannot be 
put out. 


One day the world will look back to Gandhi and salute 
him as one born out of his time, one who had seen the light 
in a dark and savage world.” 


Sirk S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


*From the Foreword to “He Follows Chirst.”—A “Hamara 
Hindustan” Publication. 
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“SOLE REPRESENTATIVE’ 


From Yerawada to St. James’ is a far cry, but Gandhiji 
remains the same enigmatic and mythical figure to the 
ordinary man, whether he sits silently at his charkha in the 
dim light of the prison or amidst the ancient haunt of a . 
Palace. : 


With an unswering directness of speech and almost 
incredible simplicity of action he has baffled the complex 
World over and over again, for man has so long been 
wandering ina vein quest along bye-paths and side—lanes that 
he has nearly forgotten the straight road of truth. 


When Gandhiji picked up a handful of salt on the sands 
of Dandi with almost childlike playfulness, some did scoff and 
scorn at his queer pranks, for the mud-streaked grains of salt 
were a poor enough weapon to be arrayed against the 
superb might of the British Empire. But “magical his 
fingers burn” and the common salt turns to an invincible 
spiritual force that shakes not merely the might of the British 
Empire but even the very solid foundations of a crude old 
fortress of a world entrenched securely behind the ostentatious 
protection of armaments, naval bases, zrodromes, and poison 
gases. For, here was a new force, an inexplicable force, that 
chose to defy them and yet refused to touch them. Vanqished, 
yet loth to admit it, he is challenged to a wordy warfare on a 
combating ground situated in the very heart of the enemy’s 
citadel.” 


. History has often painted picture of rebels at the thrones 
of Kings, brave and defaint, flushed with self-righteousness. 
But, history will have to use a new brush and dreamily paint in 
soft pastelshades a picture that imagination can capture but 
one which will elude the most skillful of fingers. A frail figure 


*Reference to Round Table Conference. . 
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sits scantily clothed in the biting English winter pierced on 
every side by keen doubting eyes, and pleads for those long 
forgotten truths of old. Each word is an echo, a memory, 
‘@ haunting melody stirring up strange emotions, emotions 
that had been hidden away lest they should disturb. His 
words are not the traditional reverberations that thunder and 
peal and shatter the atmosphere. Fresh and vigorous, they 
drop clothed in graceful dignity. They are the eternal 
silences eloquent by virtue of their very quiet. Gentle yet 
terrible, soft yet unyielding, peaceful yet dynamic, his speeches 
have poured forth, as do floods of light when dawn sings out 
her purples and golds and scarlets, all merging ultimately 
white glow, smiling on the high and the low alike, blessing 
both the foe and the friend with the same divine beatitude. 


Unique in their utterances, matchless in their simplicity, 
Gandhiji’s speeches create a new technique in political art. 
In the words of a young Indian writer, he has demonstrated 
to the world “what the West with its Indian diplomacy and 
political manoeuvring forgets and what India with its slave- 
mentality has not yet grasped, that truthfulness is the best 
tactics and sincerity the supreme strategy.” 


Gandhiji has prepared a case not merely for India’s 
Freedom but for a vaster and more comprehensive morality. 
In his own inimitable way he has shown that there cannot be 
two moral codes, one for the individual and one for the 
nation. His heart feels as much for the tyrant as for the 
victim, since the tyrant is but a greater victim of his own 
tyranny. And therefore, is there nevera tinge of bitterness 
or sting in his speeches. Like the fresh waters of a spring 
they renovate all who come to drink of them. Equally free 
from arrogance are they, authoritative utterances as they are 
of the Sole Representative of the one-fifth of the human race, 
for it is their lowliness that renders them so magnificent. 
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They have recast into newer moulds ideals of patriotism, 
nationalism and life itself, introducing a more correct 
perspective of things and values. 


Gandhiji sums up his mission when he says: “ My goal 
is friendship with the World. Having flung aside the sword, 
there is nothing except the cup of love which I can offer to 
those who oppose me. It is by offering that cup that I 
expect to draw them close to me. I cannot think of 
permanent enmity between man and man.”* 


7 


KAMLADEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA. 


*From the Foreword to ‘India’s Case for Swaraj.” 
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THE REAL EMPEROR OF INDIA 


No Moghul Emperor ever had more power in India than 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi. He holds no rank or post, but his quiet 
voice plays on the heart strings of a people accustomed to 
cherish preachers. At seventy, he lives far from the centres 
of action, as every good Hindu should do in his age, and from 
his little village hut, he rebukes the worldly for their sins, 
like a prophet by the city-gate. 


When a party is running nine parliamentary governments 
in a country where that form of Government has existed for 
just two years, things are apt to go wrong in places. There 
may be corruption in one district and a brawl in another; 
Mr. Gandhi prints all the facts in his little weekly newspaper, 
wailing at the depth to which Congress morality has sunk 
from the heights of Truth and Non-Violence. When the 
politicians appeal to him to settle some dispute, he usually 
replies that he has retired from politics; but he rarely escapes, 
for they have no one else to turn to for ultimate guidance. 


If in the past twelve months the fear that Indian Self- 
Government would mean bad government has largely 
disappeared, it is due chiefly to the power of Mr. Gandhi over 
the consciences of his followers. 


The really astonishing thing, however, is his influence 
with the common people. A British missionary aid some- 
time ago that after a long search for an Indian who had rot 
heard of Mr. Gandhi, he had found the nearest approach in 
an old man of the aboriginal tribes who thought Gandhi was 
something to eat! I haveat different times heard several 
Ruling Princes speak of Mr. Gandhi in private, and I know 
that these men, who are quite ready to pick a quarrel with 
the Political Department, wince at the slightest censure 
coming from the Mahatma. 
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As for the peasants, astonishing things happen when 
Mr. Gandhi goes on tour. At this moment he is visiting the 
North-West Frontier Province, where most men stand above 
six feet and teething babies are given daggers to bite. There 
are free fights for the honour of harbouring the visitor, and 
thousands of farmers march for days to get a glimpse of 
him—even though they are solidly Mohammedan and he isa 
Hindu to the bone, and even though he calls on them, who 
consider fighting the only decent job for men, to practice 
non-violence. 


The upshot is that the villagers all over India are 
beginning to enter into history, to experience a sense of 
loyalty beyond the small units of family, caste, and village 
which for thousands of years have made their horizon. 
Unsteadily, tentatively, but already visible in outline, an 
Indian nation is emerging—and Mr. Gandhi is its maker. 


Is he a great man? 


His achievement in his own country is beyond dispute, 
though it might be said that if he was the man of the hour, 
the Pax Britannica with its railways and roads, its press and 
parliamentary traditions, created the hour for the man. 
Perhaps he is not simple enough to fit into our notion of 
greatness. Asa saint he is too clever a politician. As a 
politician, he is too much ofa saint. I think that he has had 
either too much or too little education. 


The story of his life hardly needs re-telling. Born in 
an Indian State in Kathiawar where his orthodox middle 
class family held high official posts, he was sent to London 
at 18 to study at the Bar. For four years he kept strictly 
to his vows of chastity and abstinence from meat and alcohol, 
and read little beyond legal books and newspapers. Return- 
ing to his wife and child in India, he began to practice as a 
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Barrister, and soon an incident occurred that left a deep 
mark on his sensitive mind. A British official with whom 
he tried to intercede for his brother had him thrown out of 
the office. 


In his disgust he was glad to take on a case for an 
Indian Merchant in South Africa, and there he met insults 
and oppression far worse than anything he had known in 
India. His national consCience was roused, -and before long 
he was leading the Indian community in a struggle against 
disfranchisement and discrimination. During the twenty 
years he spent in South Africa he developed the technique of 
civil disobedience as a method of preventing or compelling 
legislation which he later applied with success in the wider 
field of India. 


He had no grudge then against the British; in fact, 
both during the Boer War and later during the Great War 
he made very effective recruiting speeches. But he fought 
the Transvaal and Union Governments tooth and nail for the 
repeal of the Asiatic Act. After reading Tolstoy’s “The 
Kingdom of God is within you”’ he rediscovered the Hindu 
doctrine of “Ahimsa” or “Non-violence”’ and forged from it 
the new political weapon of Satyagraha, passive resistence 
by the power of Truth or Soul-Force. 


With that blunt sword, he won his first great battle. 
The Asiatic Act was repealed in 1914 and Mr. Gandhi, now 
the Mahatma to his great followers, was famous in three 
continents as the man who had found an alternative to the 
method of massacre that was then descending on Europa 


In 1915 Mr. Gandhi returned to India, teaching that 
passive resistence was India’s shortest way to freedom. 
Three elements, I think, joined to make his agitation 
successful. First, his doctrine was the exact alloy of 
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mysticism and simplicity that appeals most to the Indian of 

any class; second he gave new hope of effective revolt to a 
people still cowed after sixty years by memories of the 
Mutiny, and third Satyagraha was the very thing to disarm 
the British, who by some twist of character cannot easily 
kill in cold blood. Mr. Gandhi and his British rulers were 
made for each other. 


As it was, India was swept in 1919 by a wave of 
terrorism and violent disorders which brought forth another 
side of the British character. After the tragedy of Amritsar, 
Mr. Gandhi confessed that the masses whom he had worked 
up were not yet fit for non-violence, and he promptly began 
acompaign of education which has ever since been his 
principal concern. 


But in 1920, the Khilafat agitation brought the Muslims 
into the Congress camp and together they started the first 
large campaign of civil disobedience. Mr. Gandhi now 
become the undisputed leader of the Congress movement, 
and national independence was substituted for Home Rule 
as itsaim. The Government looked on for two years; then 
it put Mr. Gandhi in prison. 


He was out two years later, working as before for the 
organisation of the masses against:the Government. Two 
more campaigns of Civil Disobedience followed and Mr. 
Gandhi saved another term of imprisonment. After that he 
withdrew from active leadership and devoted his immense 
energy to the liberation of the untouchables and the resurrec- 
tion of village handicrafts. 


Although the vow of non-violence has never been kept 
by all his followers, many thousands have cheerfully faced 
police charges and imprisonment without raising a hand. 
And such is the trust he inspires that last year the Bengal 

4 . 
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Government (not a Congress Government) set free hundreds 
of terrorists simply on Mr. Gandhi’s assurance that the lads 
had promised him to be good. 


| It must be said, all the same, that asa politician he is 
apt to be shifty. He responds to genuine goodwill, but has 
been known to seek refuge in the letter of a promise to go 
back on its substance. If his heart is great, his head is 
dangerously stuffed with half-knowledge, which makes him 
often believe what he wishes to believe and sometimes what 
others wish him to believe. 


His language on important occasions can be dreadfully 
involved and if you do not work hard to unravel it, you may 
think he has said nothing much when he has really made a 
statement that will change history. | 


That happened in 1936 when he appeared to be splitting 
hair over the special powers of the Governors in the new 
provincial administrations. Even Sir Tej Sapru, who has 
the finest legal brain in India, thought Gandhi’s objections 
mere quibbles. But when the Government at last met them 
it was seen that the restatement of a few clauses had not 
only changed formal into real self-Government, but had 
brought home to the Governors, who admitted it the hitherto 
nebulous meaning of autonomous Government. Gandhi had 
felta call, seen a blur and groped in aptly for expression, 
knowing all the time that he was right. If the West admires 
lucidity, the East sets higher score by the strength of the 
soul. By that token, Mr. Gandhi, the Mahatma will surely 
go down into history as one of India’s greatest leaders.* 


("The above is a reprint of an article by Richard Freund 
published tn the Spectator at the end of 1938). 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S GREATEST WEAPON 


This year, on October the 2nd, Mahatma Gandhi will 
have reached the threshholds of 70. We may well thank 
God for the wonderful gift that he has given to India in 
preserving his life for us so long ! : 

When I last saw him, a few months ago, he was lying 
down on his bed at Juhu by doctor’s orders, recovering from 
the very severe and sudden collapse and high blood pressure 
which had attacked him in Calcutta, only a short time before. 
Since then, his health has been very precarious indged and 
the blood pressure has been unstable. Neverthless God has 
spared his life for our sakes and for the sake of humanity: 
- and we pray that it may be still longer preserved. For there 
is no single man in the whole world to-day who is so deeply 
and universally beloved as Mahatma Gandhi. Even those 
who condemned him during the non-co-operation movement 
have recently changed their minds, and the most conserva- 
tive people in India and Great Britain have now one thing 
in common; they deeply long that Mahatma Gandhi's life 
may be continued for the sake of the peace of the world. 


When I first met him in the year 1913, he was still in 
South Africa, struggling against almost insuperable odds in 
order to obtain justice for the. poor labourers who had 
emigrated to that distant country from India. They had 
come chiefly from Tamil Nadu and had gone out to South 
Africa as indentured labourers. They were being cruelly 
driven back to India after the indenture was over, by means 
of an unjusted Poll-tax, and Mahatmaji had determined by 
passive resistence to get that tax removed. He made, what 
has been called by one writer “the most remarkable march 
with a peaceful army which history has ever recorded”. This 
“army”? was composed of indentured labourers,—men, women 
and children. They had no weapon of war. Their one 
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weapon was non-violence. They started from one of the 
districts of Natal, and marched over the high Darkenberg 
mountains untill they came to the borders of Transvaal. I 
have been along that very road, by which they came over 
these high mountains. When they crossed these mountains, 
it was so bitterly cold at night that two little children perish- 
ed on the way. 

The Indian merchants, who met this “ragged army” (as 
it was called) at different towns on the route, brought them 
loaves of bread and other provisions ; but it was very difficult 
indeed to feel so large a multitude and many had to go 
hungry. When they reached the borders of Transvaal, they 
all knew that if they crossed the border they would be put in 
prison : for that was the law of South Africa. Nevertheless, 
with extra-ordinary enthusiasm and joy in their faces, the 
whole army rushed across the frontier. They were then con- 
fronted at once by the mounted police and officers of military | 
rank, who called upon them to surrender. Since they were 
passive resisters, they gave themselves up to the police 
without a struggle, and were all of them imprisoned along 
with their great leader Mahatma Gandhi and his. wife 
Kasturbai and their children. | 


When I reached South Africa, three months later, 
Mahatma Gandhi had been released, along with other leaders, 
named Mr. Palak and Mr. Kallenbach, because General 
Smuts, who was in command of the administration, had 
already determined to make peace and not to carry on the 
struggle any further. He therefore had summoned Maha- 
tmaji to come to see him at Pretoria, which was the capital 
of the Transvaal. I was asked to accompany him and we 
travelled together by the train just before a very violent 
Railway strike broke out both on the Railway and in the 
Gold Mines. The mail train, by which we were to reach 
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Pretoria, was the very last that was allowed to make its 
journey for many days, while the strike continued. I remem- 
ber very well how at midnight, when the train stopped at 
one of the stations on the mountain sides, where a second 
engine had to be attached, we both of us thought that the 
strike had actually begun, and that we should be left stranded 
in the middle of our journey. But, after what seeméd an 
almost interminable time, the train moved on again. The 
guard of the train came and tald us that although the strike 
had been announced to begin at mid-night, our train would 
be allowed to complete its journey to Pretoria. 


When we reached the capital, then, once again, there 
were almost insuperable difficulties. The telegraph lines 
were cut by the strikers, and we were thus quite isolated 
from the rest of the world for there was no wireless’ in those 
days. 


The European strike leaders sent out tentative requests 
to Mr. Gandhi that he should join them in their own strike, 
and thus make certain of victory. But he entirely refused to 
do so, because his own passive resistence struggle was 
altogether on a non-violent basis, while the European strike 
on the railway and in the Mines was on a violent basis. 


This fact, that Mahatmaji had refused to join in a 
violent strike, even when it seemed to be for his own interest 
to do so, made a great impression everywhere. It led on to 
General Smuts’ offer of peace. Thus when he called 
Mahatmaji to see him at his office in Pretoria, he said with 
great deal of bluntness, “Now Gandhi, put all your cards 
on the table! Let me know exactly what you want, and I 
will try to get it for you.” 


Any one else, who had received such a favourable offer, 
would have at once demanded the very maximum, but 
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Mr. Gandhi, who is the soul of truth and uprightness in 
everything he does, asked instead only for the minimum. His 
one final demand was this, that the £3/- Poll-tax (which was 
the sign of slavery) should be entirely abolished. General 
Smuts agreed to this and signed a draft agreement. 

This was the beginning of the last act in that great 
drama, whereby Mahatma Gandhi won his passive resistence 
struggle against overwhelming odds in South Africa, In the 
history of India and the“world it marks a turning point, which 
future historians will record, from violence to non-violence. 
I have told this amazing story rapidly in order to show how 
Mahatmaji has remained absolutely true to his great principle 
of non-violence during all these intervening years. He has 
never turned either to the right hand or to the left, but has 
marched straight forward all the while along the same path 
of non-violence. 


Before me on the table lies open a tiny booklet which 
he wrote in 1908, while he was on a sea voyage coming back 
from England. In this little book, he has described his own 
belief in non-violence as follows : 

“To use brute force, to use gun-powder, is cae to 
passive resistence; for it means that we want our opponent 
to do by our use of force that which we desire, but he does 
not. And, if such a use of force is justifiable, surely he is 
entitled to do the same by us. And so we should never come 
to an agreement. We may simply fancy, like the blind 
horse, moving in a circle round a wheel, that we are making 
progress. Those who believe that they are not bound to 
obey laws which are repugnant to their conscience, have only 
the remedy of passive resistence open to them. And other 
must lead to disaster. 

“Passive resistence, that is, soul—force, is matchless. It 
is superior to the force of arms. How, then, can it be con- 
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sidered merely a weapon of the weak? Men who use 
physical force are strangers to the courage that is requisite 
in a passive resister. Do you believe that a coward can ever 
disobey a law that he dislikes? Extremists are considered 
to be advocates of brute force. Why do they, then, talk 
about obeying laws? Idonot blame them. They can say 
nothing else. When they succeed in driving out the English, 
and they themselves become governors, they will want you 
and me to obey ¢hetr laws. And that is a fitting thing for 
their constitution. Buta passive resister will say he will 
not obey a law that is against his conscience even though he 
may be blown to pieces at the mouth of a cannon. 


“What do you think? Wherein is courage required— 
in blowing others to pieces from behind a cannon or with a 
smgiling face to approach a cannon and be blown to pieces? 
Who is the true warrior—he who keeps death always as a 
bosom-friend, or he who controls the death of others? 
Believe me that a man devoid of courage and manhood can 
never be a passive resister. 


“This, however, I will admit: that even a man, weak in 
body, is capable of offering this passive resistence. One man 
can offer it just as well as millions. Both men and women 
can indulge init. It does not require the training of an 
army ; it needs no Jiu-jitsu. Control over the mind alone is 
necessary, and when that is attained, man is free, like the 
king of the forest, and his very glance withers the enemy. 


“Passive resistence is an all-sided sword ; it can be used 
anyhow ; it blesses him who uses it and him against whom it 
is used. Without drawing a drop of blood, it produces far— 
reaching results.” 


Now, in these declining years of his life, Mahatma 
Gandhi has laid even more emphasis than ever on this great 
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method of fighting against evil which has always been his 
principal weapon. Very few as yet understand its full 
implications as he does. But those who have. seen its 
wonderful effects in action (as I was greatly privileged to do 
in South Africa) have come to the conclusion, that it is the 
strongest force in all the world, and further that it is the 
only force that can overcome the hideous brutalities of 
modern war. If an army could be trained for this moral 
resistence of peace, just as armies are being trained for the 
immoral resistence of war, then the devilish violence of 
modern warfare might soon be ended. But have we the 
moral courage to offer such resistence ?* 


C. F. ANDREWS. 


* (From ‘‘ Modern Review” of November 1938.) 
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FUTURE AND GANDHISM,—AND WHAT THEN 
MUST WE DO? 


While the twentieth century has been a witness to the 
greatest display of violence on wide arears, on unprecedented 
scales, it has also witnessed the emergence of non-violence as 
an active and dynamic force in the shaping of the history of a 
nation. While the school of violence camouflaged as fascism 
is out to proclaim that “life is essentially appropriation, con- 
quest of the weak, suppression, incorporation and exploita- 
tion’’—a plea for spiritualization of politics or economics, and 
of the very springs of human activity is put forth with 
singular simplicity and beauty by a man who is content to 
give it no higher name than his experiments with truth. 
Thus Militarism, Class-war and Profiteerism stalk a world 
whose only hope lies in the predominence of the fear of losing 
what has been gained, over the desire to gain more, in its 
dictators. The dawn of Gandhism in such a world of warring 
nations and interests has arrested attention and compelled 
admiration. What will be the future? Will the seeds of 
non-violence sown in a remote corner of the world by a 
saintly man and fostered by his limited followers, be 
shrivelled by this terrific world-temparature, or will non- 
violence grow and spread by its all-conquering strength >— 
this question is before the thinking men all over the world, 
but we in India who have been privileged to see the saintly 
sower taking infinite pains and nurse the seedlings against 
enormous odds that seem to rise out of the stuff of human 
nature itself, can and ought to answer with hope and faith. 
And faith and hope and prayer of millions are just the 
requisites needed for clearing the heavily charged atmos- 
phere that is stiffling the growth of the mighty seedling 
to-day. 
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And yet, just at the present moment, the world situation 
as well as the Indian atmosphere bothseem to arrest all hope 
and faith. Though the credit of the Mahatma as a practical 
idealist appears to have reached the peak, and though the 
associates of Gandhiji in the Congress function as members 
of the Government in 7 out of 11 “autonomous” provinces, 
many events have recently combined to bring to a pro- 
minence the question of the Future of non-violence as 
Gandhiji interpretes it, and it is even said by those who 
ought to know best that of late, the Mahatma has shown 
himself as seriously afraid that even the Congress as a whole 
does not understand and is not prepared to follow the 
doctrines, he has always considered essential. 


Writing under the caption “The Choice’ in Harijan of 
April 9, 1938, Mahatmaji in confirmation of some of these 
fears, has even gone to the length of suggesting an alterna- 
tive to non-violence, and has pointed out that a retracing of 
the steps may be necessary if the Congress wants to do what 
is being done all over the world—‘Forbear when we can, hit 
when we must’. In moving words he has stated: ‘If that is 
to be our policy, we have lost 17 precious years. But 17 
years in the life of a nation are nothing’. Rather than play- 
ing with what he considers to be Truth, he is prepared to 
make the supreme sacrifice of obliterating his life-work, 
though in his modesty, he calls this nothing in the life of a 
nation which has no faith in it. Those who have made an 
intimate study of Mahatmaji’s personality know that he is 
capable of making any sacrifice provided he feels that his 
principles demand this. Many years ago, in Young India of 
August 1920 when he set forth his ethics of non-violence, 
Gandhiji wrote prophetically: 


“India’s acceptance of the doctrine of the sword will be 
the hour of my trial. I hope I shall not be found wanting. 
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If I have a living faith in my religion, it will transcend my 
love for India herself.’’ 


Very significant words these, and when we read together 
with this Mahatma’s recent statement on the communal 
riots—'‘to the extent the Congress ministers have been obliged 
to make use of the Police and the Military, to that extent 
we must admit our failure’. We may very well appreciate 
the spiritual crisis in which we tind him engulfed. When 
the world stands amazed and perplexed to hear that for the 
first time in the past fifty years, he finds himself in a ‘slough 
of despond’ must we also join the gaping crowd while the 
culmination of a supreme career is thwarted before our very 
eyes? Surely we cannot afford to be passive onlookers like 
the rest, we who saw him fashion his monumental deeds 
ablaze with the flaming light of vision. 


What then must we do? What must be done to save 
this vision for our all-encompassing problems and for the 
world seething with racialism, class-war and militarism ? 
But perhaps we are wrong in stressing only the visionary 
aspect of the message of Gandhism, Have we not seen the 
vision translated to tangible deed? Have we not witnessed 
his ceaseless giving of himself to the last limit of sacrifice, 
and what is more—have we not had demonstration that the 
unconquerable spirit that creates has already been released ? 
There may be a question as to the nature of the Congress 
non-violence. Asa matter of fact there has been question, 
“can national and social groups imbibe suffiently this indivi- 
dual creed of non-violence, for it involved a tremendous rise 
of mankind in the mass toa high level of love and goodness?’ 
But the fact has also been admitted that the only desirable 
ultimate ideal is to raise humanity to this level so that hatred 
and ugliness and selfishness may be abolished. That at any 
rate is above all question. Now Mahatma has shown us a 
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way which, if we follow, will not only lead us to this level 
but help us to lead others as well. It cannot be morally or 
intellectually questioned that the ideal and method of 
Gandhism is fundamentally sound. As Dr. Tagore stated 
only the other day : 


“Arduous indeed is the quest of righteousness while we 
are beset with the battling forces of evil around and within 
‘us, But whether any one of us is or is not capable of rising 
to the heights of Ahimsa, accept it and believe in it we 
must; for have we not in this very modern age, a man who 
by his own life and example, holds aloft this standard for us 
to follow ?’ 


So the only question is why inspite of our intellectual 
acceptance we do not take up this quest of righteousness ? 
Why we are content to give it formal assent rather than 
practical realisation? It is freely said that he has brought 
a new force into public life but it has not had time enough 
to be universal, and until it does, be it the Congress Ministry 
or any other, they will have to use old and recognised method 
of keeping law and order. Gandhiji however is unable to 
fallin with this view. All along he has tried to make his 
own ideal—the universal ideal. He has not been content 
to make it even the ideal of a social group, and he has been 
against grouping unites as such. As he pointed out in a 
celebrated article : 


“My modesty has prevented me from declaring from the 
house-top that the message of non-violence is a message to 
the world. It must fall flat, if it does not verily bear fruit 
in the soil where it has been delivered.’ 


So he took pains all along to make his movement neither 
exclusive nor aggressive but health-giving, religious and 
humanitarian. Still there has been the danger of its falling 
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flat, and this is due not to any inherent weakness in his 
technique but to the poverty of response even in those who 
took the pledge of non-violence under his guidance. With 
failing health, and with the sands of time running out, the 
Mahatma who is human through and through in spite of his 
great soul tells us what he feels. Those familiar with his 
autobiography know that inspite of his great soul, he has the 
spirit of a child. So he feels a bit the child’s desire to share 
his sorrow, and the world’s sympathy is with him in his hour 
of trial. But it is dynamic response more than passive 
acceptance, actual application rather than sympathy and 
smooth words that can preserve for India and for the world, 
—the redeeming force that is in Gandhism. So the problem 
before the world and India to-day is how to release mass 
energies through non-violence. The passing phase in India 
shows that with many chances of success™we have not 
solved the problem. This does not show however that the 
problem is insoluble. No doubt some amount of violence 
appears to be the basis and foundation of our acquisitive 
society and it is also true that the machineries of property 
and of governments and of the present order stand between 
and hide the hearts of man and man; yet as Gandhiji said: 


‘If only we watched the latest international develop- 
ments in Europe and Eastern Asia with an eye to essentials, 
we could see how the world is moving steadily to realise that 
between nation and nation as between man and man force 
has failed to solve problems.’ 


Apparently this increasing realisation has not meant much, 
for inspite of a wide spread belief that, failure would lead to 
world-catastrophe, the repeated failures of international 
conferences to find a solution even for the problem of 
disarmament show that the approach was wrong and the 
people concerned did not dare to go the right way ! 
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We make bold toclaim that in Gandhism not only 
India but the world as well can find a clue to that right way. 
Indian politicians who adopted it as a right policy deserted 
the implications of its practice as soon as a measure of 
success gave them the right to use its alternative. Situated 
as they are, perhaps there is some justification for their 
action. But certainly more was expected of them. That 
they failed to apply against their own erring countrymen 
what they so often preached and sometimes practiced against 
an alien government, and that they put up witha major evil 
for fear of a lesser one, can hardly be gainsaid to-day. But 
that disappointing performance cannot mean defeat of the 
principles or of the technique of non-violence. As Gandhiji 
wrote in 1932: 


“Those who have to bring about radical changes 
in human conditions and surroundings cannot do it except 
by raising a ferment in society. There are only two 
methods of doing this, violent and non-violent. Violent 
pressure is felt on the physical being and it degrades him who 
_ uses it and it depresses the victim, but non-violent pressure 
exerted through self-suffering works in an entirely different 
way. It touches not the physical body but it touches and 
strengthens the moral fibre of those against whom it is 
directed by making their conversion easy.” 


Now these principles of Ahimsa were explained by him 
again and again. He has called it Truth-force or Satyagraha, 
as its root meaning is holding on to Truth. From his own 
experience, he discovered that the pursuit of Truth did not 
admit of violence being inflicted on one’s opponent but he 
must be weaned from error by patience and sympathy. 


For what appears to be Truth to the one may appear 
to be error to the other. So the doctrine came to mean 
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vindication of Truth not by infliction of suffering on the 
opponent, but one’s own self. At one time, on the political 
field the people could use it in oppoing error in the shape of 
unjust laws. But the application of the mighty principle 
need not be restricted to this. The same struggle between 
might and right, the spirit and the flesh and between Tyuth 
and untruth is going on all over the world. Why not apply 
this solvent which though re-discovered is as old as the 
dawn of human conscience, and which the Mahabharata, 
Buddha and Christ preached through the gospel of overcoming 
evil by good ? Mahatmaji’s unique and powerful contribution 
is in his application on a mass scale to politicai and social 
movements what was formerly an essentially religious and 
individual method. He has always regarded man as a man 
first, and brute afterwards. Nobly optimistic he says: 


“I am not a missionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. 
The religion of non-violence is not merely meant for the 
Rishis and saints. It is meant for the common people 
as well.” 


Elsewhere he has explained the object he aimed at and 
its metaphysical implications in the following words: 


“I do not believe that an individual may gain spirituality 
and those who surround him suffer. I believe in Advaita. 
I believe in the essential unity -of man and for that 
matter—of all that lives. Therefore I believe that if cne 
man gains spiritually, the whole world gains with him ; and 
if one man falls, the whole world falls to that extent.”’ 


This stress on the religious and _ spiritual side of 
non-violence was not needed by those who took it up as an 
expedient, and they gave his teachings a partial homage and 
tried it as a policy piecemeal. Hence the trend to-day is 
towards “Forbear when we can, hit when we must’ or worse 
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"still ‘Hit when we can, forbear when we must.’ The results 
Gandhiji promised and expected have not been fulfilled 
though there have been splendid instances of individuals 
going up in the human scale. But as Pandit Jawaharlal has 
rightly pointed out : 


‘Groups and communities have not improved greatly 
though a non-violent technique has affected the odd 
individuals on the other side and gained over world 
opinion.’ 

But then the blame must be with those who took to the 
letter rather than to the spirit of the doctrine. They omitted 
to note Gandhiji’s stress on righteousness and character and 
forgot that Gandhism—though not a dogmatic religion, 
meant a religious outlook on life. And it is only such religious 
approach that can save the world by going to the root of the 
evil whose manifestations we see everywhere to-day in 
class-war and militarism on the one side, and in imperialism 
and profiterism on the other. 


That Gandhiji is not the only solitary thinker on these 
lines will be apparent from the following quotation from 
Dean Inge’s famous book on England : 


‘There is no disguising the fact that England is in a 
state of chronic civil war to-day, and that the forces of law 
and order on the defensive against anti-social organizations 
which have no aim except to wreck the existing civilization.’ 


After dilating on several other dark spots in England 
to-day the Dean formulates : 


In plain living and high thinking will be our salvation 
or the salvation of the remnant which will servive the 
turmoils of our age of transition. Plain living will be 
forced on us whether we will or not, for the conditions of 
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prosperity are in part slipping from us, and in part are being 
wantonly thrown away. High thinking will not only make 
us citizens of the city whose type is laid in heaven, but 
will mitigate the acerbities of a struggle for which the 
responsibilities cannot be laid on the shoulders of any class. 


Mahatma Gandhi is much more radical and universal 
than the gloomy Dean. Only in one point are they at 
one—-and that is with regard to the present social system. 
Rather than abolish it altogether, both would have a change 
of heart on the existing superstructure, involving a root and 
branch change of the mode of living. Still Mahatmaji has 
been called a reactionary by communists, because, with all 
his sympathies for the underdog, he cannot imbibe an 
anti-feeling against the top-dog. Here again it is impossible 
for the irreligious to understand a religious personality of 
the highest order. Gandhiji, however, has made his position, 
as a lover of man rather than of ideas, clear as ever. 


‘The socialism and communism of the West is based on 
certain conceptions which are different from ours. One such 
conception is the essential selfishness of human nature. Our 
socialism and communism should be based on non-violence, 
and on the harmonious co-operation of all.’ 


Even prominent people like Pandit Jawaharlal however 
fail to see the truth in the reasoning that if non-violence is 
successful against foreigners with their pride of racialism 
and power, prima facie, it would be easier to use it against 
indigenous selfish interests and communal acerbities. But 
Mahatmaji hopes to convert them all. As he briefly put it 
at the end of his Congress presidential address, “Truth-force 
is my kalpataru—my Jam JI Jam—the universal provider’. 
At any rate, that it may serve as a panacea, if rightly applied 
—is beyond question. The question is whether it will be 
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applied at all? The question is whether in this imperfect 
world, the gospel q moral perfection will not fall flat ? 


Yet with gloom and despair prevailing all around, the 
Mahatma has put in a plea for a non-violent army in India 
who will act unlike armed men in times of peace as of dis- 
turbance, and would be engaged in constructive activities 
that would make riots and clashes impossible. The need for 
such armies is great not only in India to-day but perhaps in 
every country of the world. While the mad race for arma- 
ment is going on and while world-catastrophe is Jooming 
large in the horizon, will humanity fail to note these portents ? 
Will not even a handful of men in every country stand up 
and practice this long-suffering and all-redeeming gospel ? 
If they do, undoubtedly the great idea of non-violence will 
grow, and more and more affect the action of the world. And 
a day may at last dawn when mankind will be disinclined to 
use violent methods and will try and succeed in peacefully 
meeting every situation. It must take time, but for those 
who have faith there is no haste.* 


X. 





*(From '' Modern Review’? November 1938 issue) 
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GANDHIAN ERA 


The geographical entity that is India appears from the 
earliest times to have roused in its people the desire to realise 
the unity comprised within its natural boundaries. In the 
Mahabharata we find the bringing together of its traditional 
memories scattered over different times and places; and in 
the institution of systematic pilgrimages to the various sacred 
places dotted over its entire expanse, we discern the process 
of capturing a complete picture of its physical features 
within the net of a common devotion. 


The old way has its merits, What was received naturally 
and directly penetrated deeper, and the arduous perambula- 
tion through the several centres of beauty and interest left an 
indilible impression. 


From its place at the core of the Mahabharata, the Gita 
illuminated the synthesis thus achieved. From one point of 
view it may seem that the delivery of this philosophical dis- 
course standing on the brinks of the Kurukshetra catastrophe 
is out of place, whence it has come to be regarded as an 
interpolation. But, even so, the genius who later on placed it 
there knew that such clarifying of fundamental issues at the 
heart of epic grandeur, was necessary for the mind of India 
in order to gain a true vision of its essential wholeness within 
and without. 


‘And thus the reading of the Mahabharata was prescribed 
as a religious exercise for the people not only because of the 
spiritual experiences it embodies but also as a means of reali- 
sing their own historical unity: and it was supplemented by 
the system of regular pilgrimages as affording intimate 
geographical contact with the country as a whole. So much 
for the plan of the sages of old. 
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When the Aryans coming in through the Western gate 
of India, first founded their colonies in the land of the 
five rivers, and then overpassing the Vindhya range gradually 
spread over the rest of the country, the whole of it including 
adjoining provinces such as Gandhara, came under one and 
the same civilization. One characteristic of this sameness 
was the recognition and acceptance of existing differences 
which, as it happened, led to their eventual perpetuation. 
But, though not tending to organic union, the coherence of 
the different elements was left undisturbed so long as a 
common consciousness of geographical solidarity remained 
vivid and unbroken by outside interference. 

Then through that same Western gate, a succession of 
aggressors poured in with alien cultures and therewith 
dawned the discovery that all this time we had merely been 
living together, but had not become one. The resulting 
weakness led to repeated floods of conquest, of the older 
people by neighbouring hordes, and of the latter, in turn by 
the distant exploiters from over the seas none of them 
encountering any effective resistence to their advance. 


In the disruption that ensued, internecine conflict be- 
came the order of the day, Indian contending against Indian 
for supremacy or striving for ascendancy by temporary 
alliance with a foreign power. The history of India has 
since been, save for a brief interlude, one of suffering and 
progressive degradation, the depletion of its material resources 
bringing about mental and moral weakness; for poverty with- 
out ever results in poverty within. And it took us long 
centuries to realise that all this was due to the one original 
imperfection—of our failure to achieve unity of the same 
order as the vastness of the country. 

There were, of course, redeeming forces at work all 
along. Whether, if India had been spared aggression from 
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without, the spirit of her culture would have evolved a deep 
and aluding unity of her people or not, certain it is that even 
in the darkest period of her history, when her culture and her 
freedom were suddenly invaded and trampled upon, India © 
reacted in her old, slow and subtle manner. Faced with the 
virile challenge of Islam, she released a spirit of mysticism 
that incorporating the best in Islam turned the very challenge 
to a source of new strength. The wisdom of the mediaeval 
saints and mystics, both Hindu and Muslim, thus carried on 
the progress of the slow unifying influences which we noticed 
in the age of Mahabharata. But though these saintly souls 
strove to revive the reality of the ancient culture by spiritual 
“sadhanas’ unfortunately so far as the generality of the people 
were concerned, this merely begot in them a hankering for . 
other worldly gains, leaving their destitution of body and 
mind in this world unremedied. Indeed, far from checking 
the wastage of their resources, this only aggravated it by 
what they poured into the bulging paunches of their religious 
exploiters. | 

Wandering amongst the teeming populace of India there 
are now an increasing number of mendicant ascetics who leave 
the world around them toits penuary and suffering, taking 
refuge in the aloofness of self-centred spiritual practices. 
I once had a few words with such a ‘sannyasin’ in some 
village. “Why don’t you’, I asked him, ‘try todo some- 
thing for these unfortunate villagers, afflicted with hunger, 
disease and wrong-doing ?’ He was both surprised and 
annoyed at my question. ‘What!’, he exclaimed, ‘ I who 
have shaken off the toils of world-life for attaining pure bliss, 
am [again to entangle myself in the concerns of these 
bemissed worldlings, labouring under their illusions ?’ 


While India lay thus cramped and divided, betrayed by 
its own idealism, it was called upon to meet the greatest 
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trial in her history——the Challenge of Western imperialism... 
«oe Lhe organic unity of Hindu Culture was breaking down 
under Western influences, revealing the terrible cancer of 
untouchability. The Hindus and Muslims, despairing of 
their national mood, began to quarrell among each other for 
scraps of patronage judiciously thrown out by the rulers; 
so disintegrated and demoralised were our people that many 
wondered if India could ever rise again by the genius of 
her own people—until there came on the scene a truly 
great soul, a great leader of men in line with the tradi- 
tion of the great sages of old whom we are to-day 
assembled to honour--Mahatma Gandhi. To-day noone 
need dispair of the future of this country for the unconquer- 
able spirit that creates has already been released. Mahatma 
Gandhi has shown usa way which if we follow, we shall 
not only save ourselves but may help other peoples also to 
save themselves. 


He who has come to us to-day is above all disting- 
uished by his freedom from any bias of personal or national 
selfishness. For the selfishness of the Nation can be a 
grandly magnified form of that same vice; the viciousness 
is there all the same. The standard of conduct followed by 
the class called politicians is not one of high ideals. They 
reck nothing of uttering falsehoods, they have no compunc- 
tion in vitally hurting other peoples for the aggrendisement 
of their own. So we seein the West the spectacle of its 
nationals on the one hand,- freely giving up their lives for 
their country and on the other assisting it in all kinds of 
criminal activity—so much so that serious doubts have 
arisen how much longer this European Civilization will 
survive. The very thing they call patriotism bids fair to 
make an end of it. And when the end comes, they will not 
meet it passively as our countrymen might have done; but 
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to the accompaniment of all the horrors of catastrophic 
upheaval. 


Politicians plume themselves on being practical and do 
not hesitate to ally themselves with the forces of evil if they 
think that evil will accomplish their end. But‘tactics of this 
kind will not pass the audit of the Dispenser of our fortunes, 
so while we may admire their cleverness, we cannot reverse 
them. Our reverence goes out to the Mahatma whose 
striving has ever been for Truth; who, to the great good 
fortune of our country at this time of its entry into the 
New Age, has never, for the sake of immediate results, 
advised or condoned any departure from the standard of 
universal morality. 


He has shown the way how, without wholesale massacre 
freedom may be won. There are doubtless but few amongst 
us who can rid our minds of a reliance on violence—who can 
really believe that victory may be ours without recourse to 
it. For even in the Mahabharata, not to speak of the 
‘civilised’ warfare of the West, we find even ‘ Dharma- 
yuddha’ tobe full of violence and cruelty. Now, for the 
first time perhaps, it has been declared that it is for us to 
yield up life, not to kill, and yet we shall win! A glorious 
message, indeed, not a counsel of strategy, not a means to 
a merely political end. Inthe course of unrighteous battle 
death means extinction; in the non-violent battle of 
righteousness, something remains over—after defeat victory, 
after death immortality. The Mahatma who has realised 
this in his own life, compels our belief in this truth. 


As before, the genius of India has taken from her aggre- 
ssors the most spiritually significant principle of their 
culture and fashioned of it a new message of hope for man- 
kind. There is in Christianity the great doctrine that 
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God became man in order to. save humanity by taking the 
burden of its sin and suffering on Himself, here in this very 
world, not waiting for the next. That the starving must be 
fed, the ragged clad, has been emphasised by Christianity 
as no other religion has done. Charity, benevolence and the 
like no doubt have an important place in the religions of 
our country as well but there they are in practice circum- 
scribed within much narrower limits and are only partially 
- inspired by love of man. 


And to our great good fortune, Gandhiji was able to 
receive this teaching of Christ ina living way. It was 
fortunate that he had not to learn of Christianity through 
professional missionaries but should have found in Tolstoy 
a teacher who had realised the value of non-violence through 
the multifarious experiences of his own life’s struggles. For 
it was this great gift from Europe that our country had all 
along been awaiting. 


In the middle ages also we had received gifts from 
Muslim sources. Dadu, Kabir and other saints had proclai- 
med that purity and liberation are not for being hoarded up 
in any temple, but are wealth to which all humanity is 
entitled. Weshould have no hesitation in admitting freely 
that this message was inspired by contact with Islam. The 
best of men always accept the best of teaching whenever 
and wherever it may be found in religion, moral culture or in 
the lives of individuals. But the middle ages are past, and 
we have stepped intoa New Age. And now the best of 
men, Mahatma Gandhi, has come to us with this best of gifts 
from the West. 


But though Christ declared that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, Christians now aver that victory is to the strong, 
the aggressive. And no wonder. For the doctrine seemed 
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on the face of it absurd and contrary to the principles of Natu- 
ral History as interpreted by Western scientists. It needed 
another prophet to vindicate the truth of this paradox and 
interprete ‘meekness’ as the positive force of love and 
righteousness, as Satyagraha. This ‘meekness’ is not 
submission, or mere passive endurance of wrong or injustice; 
such submission would be cowardly and would imply co- 
operation, even though involuntary, with the power of tyranny. 
But Gandhiji has made of this ‘meekness’ or ‘ahimsa’ the 
highest form of bravery, a perpetual challenge to the insolence 
of the strong. 


It is difficult to say which of these contrary principles 
will eventually prevail. For arduous indeed is the quest of 
Righteousness while we are beset with the battling forces 
of evil around and within us. But whether any one of us is 
or is not capable of rising to the heights of ‘ahimsa’—accept 
it, believe in it we must; for have we not before us a man 
who in the very thick of the modern age, by his own life and 
example holds aloft this standard for us to follow? And 
while we pursue the path with such slow steps as we may, 
the Mahatma’s message will gradually become real for us. 
This day, therefore, is a memorable day, and on every return 
of it, year after year, for many along year, and more and 
more vividly as the years go by must we continue to remember 
his message.* 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 





* ( The above is an authorised translation of the Poet’s speech 
delivered to the students at Shantiniketan, in celebration of 
Mahatma Gandhi's birth-day, corrected and revised. Taken from 
Amrit Bazar Patrika ). 
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“OUT OF DUST’ 


“I am trying now to pay my tribute to the one man who 
instilled in me this faith in the India of to-morrow. He has 
made me realise that there is something inherent in man and 
nature that supplies the urge to live inspite of shadows that 
have come and gone and sunsets that have faded at the other 
end of the world. This man is Mahatma Gandhi. His full 
name is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. He is also known 
as Gandhiji, Mahatmaji and to some more intimate friends 
he is Bapu—a father. Like the shadow across the horizon, he 
too has come out of nowhere to walk along the pebbled shore 
of India, his dark body silhouetted against the redness of a 
political sky,and in the darkness and the quiet that will 
follow, even he will have gone. Yet this India will still go 
on, the India which he has awakened from its slumber.” 


“Perhaps posterity may one day bestow saintliness on 
him. Of that I cannot judge. The Indian of to-morrow, who 
has never seen the living image, may find inspiration in the 
moral when he cannot in the man. But to me it is the man, 
whom I could see and touch, and who, I knew, was human, 
that has been the source of inspiration—a frail little man 
whom Monsieur Rolland saw with a thin face and rather 
large protruding ears, eyes that were soft and dark, his head 
covered with a little white cap, his body clothed in coarse 
white cloth, bare-footed. That is the man I too have seen. 
That is the man whose power I have felt in the India in 
which I was born and bred. I have watched him grow from 
a minor disturbance into a Mahatma. I have liked him, dis- 
liked him, worshipped him, criticised him, but he has always 
been before me an influence I could not escape. To us he 
has been a great and living moral example. But for him this 
country of ours would still be lacking in -self-respect. He 


15 


has been the source of an inspired India, and to many thou- 
sands his story is not the story of a man but of an ideal. 
Whatever shortcomings he may have—for he is human—I 
feel that out of dust he has made usintomen. Fora Young 
Indian like me this is a great feeling.” 


D. F. KarAKA (in “Out of Dust” ) 
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MR. GANDHI 


“Mr. Gandhi who is an incredible combination of Jesus 
Christ, Tammany Hall, and your father, is the greatest 
Indian since Buddha. Like Buddha, he will be worshipped 
as a God when he dies. Indeed, he is already literally wor- 
shipped by thousands of his people. I have seen peasants 
kiss the sand his feet have trod.” 


“This man who is at once a saint and a politician, a 
prophet and a superb opportunist defies ordinary categories.” 


“The concept of non-violence is a perfect example of 
Gandhi's familiar usage of moral weapons to achieve practical 
results, of his combination of spiritual and temporal powers. 
India, an unarmed state, could make a revolution only by 
non-violent means. Non-violence was a spiritual concept, 
but it made revolution practicable.” 


“He is a unique kind of director, one who rules by love. 
He is adored as well as worshipped. His photograph is 
enshrined in a million cottages; children, sick are touched 
with his likeness to make them well. Peasants may come 
twenty miles simply to see his train pass, even if it does not 
stop and he is not visible. To the submerged masses, the 
*dumb half-starved millions’ as he frequently calls them, he 
is a man of miracles. All over India I noticed how the faces 
of people lit up when his name was mentioned. And he is 
the only man in India who by a single word, by lifting his 
little finger, could instigate a new national revolt, who could 
start civil disobedience again among nore than 350,000,000 
people—roughly one-fifth of the human race.”’ 

“Nowadays, the Mahatma lives most of the year in a 
remote village called Segaon, near Wardha, in the very centre 
of the most backward part of India. He chose it, with his 
customary combination of -foresight and crankiness, just 
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because it was peculiarly inaccessible, surrounded by mud and 
dust, and populated largely by Harijans (children of God), 
which is the name he has given the untouchables. He wanted 
to demonstrate that even the most unbelievably backward 
village in India—and he searched hard to find it—could 
benefit by Gandhism.” 


“Gandhi has very little need of money, and the financing 
of his household doesn’t seem to be a problem, because what 
he needs he gets from charity. Rich friends flock across his 
path. He hassmall interest in economics in the abstract, 
and has driven young Congress Socialists to despair by his 
refusal to think in economic terms. Once he tolda socialist 
friend that he believed in both private property and nation- 
alisation. “I purchase a mill for example,’ he explained. 
‘Then I give the people good wages; that is socialism !’”’ 


“He will say, ‘I will go to sleep for twenty-five minutes!’ 
Then he can fall asleep instantly, and sleep for twenty-five 
minutes and no more. On the trains, his attendants know 
that he will be asleep within thirty seconds of getting into the 
compartment. Once he was asleep in a motor car, returning 
from Pandit Motilal Nehru’s funeral. The car overturned. 
Mr. Gandhi was thrown out, but when his worried friends 
went to him on the roadside, he was asleep again.’’ 


JOHN GUNTHER (in “Inside Asia’’ ) 
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‘POET’S VERDICT’ 


The secret of Gandhi’s success lies in the dynamic 
spiritual strength and incessant self-sacrifice. Many public 
men make sacrifices for selfish reasons. It is a sort of 
investment that yields handsome dividends. Gandhi is 
altogether different. He is unique in his nobility. His very 
life is another name for sacrifice. 


He covets no power, no position, no wealth, no name 
and no fame. Offer him the throne of all India, he will refuse 
to sit on it, but will sell the jewels and distribute the money 
among the needy. His soul is perpetually anxious to give and 
be expects absolutely nothing in return—not even thanks. 
This is no exaggeration, for I know him well. 


Emperors and Maharajas, guns and bayonets, imprison- 
ments and tortures, insults and injuries, even death itself can 


never daunt the spirit of Gandhi. 


He is a liberated soul. Ifany one strangled me, I shall 
be crying for help; but if Gandhi were strangled, I am sure 
he would not cry. He may laugh at his strangler and if he 
has to die, he will die smiling. : 


_ Jam nothing compared to his illumined soul...... When 
the time comes Gandhi will be known, for the world needs 
him and his message of love, liberty and brotherhood. 


The soul of the East’ has found a worthy symbol in 
Gandhi; for he is most eloquently proving that man is 
essentially a spiritual being, that he flourishes the best in the 
realm of the moral and the spiritual, and most positively 
perishes both body and soul in the atmosphere of hatred and 


gunpowder smoke. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


